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Have We Asked Enough ? 


SV ERTAINTY is always better than uncertainty. The 
i, protocol agreed to by the representatives ol the 
N United States and Spain provides for a free Cuba, 

for the annexation of Porto Rico to the United 
States, and leaves the question of th Philippines to the 
decision of the joint commission of five members to be 
appointed by the two countries. Sefor Moret, who was 
minister of the Spanish colonies when the war began, and 
who has been prominently mentioned in connection with 
the appointment of the Spanish peace commissioners, raises 
a question as to the possibility of a disagreement, and says 
he cannot see how, with an equal number of members on 
each side and no umpire to give the casting vote, a decision 
can be reached in case of a deadlock. 

It is quite possible that a deadlock will result, and it 
could have been provided against if we, as the victorious 
nation, had insisted upon the right to name a majority of 
the commission, or to select an umpire in case of disagree 
ment. 
our government promptly should have asked for the full 
measure of its demands, and should have insisted upon 


We said at the outset of the peace negotiations that 


Spain’s absolute consent to these requirements, before the 
commissioners’ were named, It is easy to foresee, in the 
case of the Philippines, that complications may result from 


a deadlock. 


tions, and this may prolong the uncertainty into a danger 


These complications may involve other na 


ous stage. 

Every business man knows that uncertainty in such an 
international affair of the gravest importance means a seri- 
ous handicap to business interests. The wheels of industry 
will not move rapidly while such issues, embracing far 
reaching consequences, are at stake. It would be most 
unfortunate if, by any lack of foresight, such a condition 
of uncertainty should arise from a situation in which we 
had only to make our demands to have them acceded to by 
Spain. 


Yankee Doodle Dewey. 


Tae first and last naval hero of the waris Dewey. His thrill- 
ing victory over the Spanish fleet at Manila on the first of May 
was the inspiration of the campaign, and now, after the peace 
protocol had been signed, but before news of it had reached 
him, he has finished the work he started out to do, by capturing 
Manila, with 7,000 prisoners, 12,000 rifles, and unlimited ammu- 
nition, after a bombardment of only two hours. General Mer- 
ritt, who led the American forces against the Spanish in their 
trenches, shares the honors of this last great victory of the war. 
It may be said that Dewey had the opportunities to distinguish 
himself, but it must also be remembered that he made these op- 
portunities, and, after they were made, he took advantage of 
them to the utmost. 

As a fighter and a diplomat, Dewey comes out of the war 
loaded with honors. He is as modest as he is brave, and reveals 
the breadth of his views by a letter he recently wrote to Con- 
gressman Livingston, of Georgia, who introduced the resolution 
of thanks to him in Congress, after Dewey’s first victory at 
Manila Bay. In this letter the American admiral writes that, 
as a Vermonter, he appreciates the fact that the mover of the 
resolution of thanks ‘‘ was not a man from the North, but one 
from the South,” and, he adds, ‘“‘in the hour of danger there is 
no South, no North, but one united country. May we never 
hear of sectionalism again. There are no lines drawn in the 
navy.” Sensible words of a brave admiral. 

**Oh, Yankee Dewey, you're a peach, 
A noble, gallant tar, sir ; 

You're ‘ out of sight,’ you're out of reach, 
We hail you from afar, sir.” 


Cold Figures in Cold Type. 


A FEw cold figures in cold type best show the prodigious 
growth of the United States as compared with that of other 
great nations. These facts are culled from a series of valuable 
statistical tables recently issued by the Swedish government. 
They show that during the quinquennial period of 1891-5 Great 
Britain and Ireland’s proportional share in the world’s produc- 
tion of pig-iron sunk from 46.5 to 27.5 per cent., while that of 
the United States increased from 16.1 to 30.9 per cent., or nearly 
double. During the same period the annual output of coal in 
the United States rose to nearly 30 per cent. of the world’s sup- 
ply, as against 17 per cent. in the 1871-5 period. Since 1870 
Great Britain’s consumption of raw cotton has increased by one- 
quarter, while that of the United States has doubled. From 
1870 to 1895 the United States built eight times as many miles of 
railway as were built during the same period in Germany, aad 
twenty-three times as many as were built in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The same report shows that the United States pro- 
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luced nearly one-fifth, the British colonies about one-eighth 
and Germany less than one-twentieth of all the wheat product 
in the world rhe United States and the British colonies to 
gether produced more than half the annual output of gold and 
nearly half the silver of the world, the United States alone pro 
ducing 22 per cent. of the gold and 35 per cent. of the silver 
The increase in population of the United States during the last 
ten years was 24 per cent., twice that of the British colonies and 
dependencies, or of Germany and Russia 

In the same line, figures furnished by the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics show that our exports of manufactures of iron and 
steel in the fiscal year of 1898 were five times as great as in 1880, 
and twenty-three per cent. greater than in 1897, while our im 
ports of manufactured iron and steel during the last fiscal year 
were but one-sixth of those of 1880 and one-half those of 1806 
During 1898 the exports from the United States of articles in 
this classification were valued at over $70,000,000, while the im 
ports were about $12,500,000, Thus American manufacturers 
since 1880 have taken possession of five-sixths of that portion of 
the home market which was held by foreign manufacturers of 
iron and steel, and at the same time have increased their sales in 
foreign markets 400 per cent. The report recites that ‘‘in every 
country in the world, and in practically every inhabited island 
where articles of civilized or semi-civilized use are required, 
American manufactures of iron and steel find purchasers.” 
With the annexation of Hawaii and Porto Rico, and with ths 
control of Cuba and the Philippines, in part at least, the exten 
sion of American trade during the ensuing fiscal year should be 
phenomenal 


Truly, this has been a century of progress for Uncle Sam 


A Hymn of Victory. 


It is won! 

Silent musket, shell, and gun 

Flash the tidings east and west ! 
Bells of all the Christian lands 
Clap your mighty iron hands 

Love has succored the distrest. 

War is don 


Might was right 

In the fierce and stubborn fight ! 

While the stars waved o’er the fleet 
God was sitting on His throne. 
Freedom battled not alone: 

Lightnings from the judgment-seat 


Smote men’s sight 


Praise be thine, 

God of battle, power divine ! 

We, thy servants, at thy word, 
Flung the banner thou hast blest 
O’er the pleading «and oppressed. 

Here, oh, Justice, is thy sword, 

Red as wine ! 

Now at last 

Let the battle-rage be past ! 

To the foeman stricken sore 
Let us stretch the brother-hand. 
Peace unto his troubled land, 

And an honored flag once more 


To his mast! JAMES BUCKHAM 


The Governorship. 


THE Democratic party of New York, under the leadership 
of Hill, Croker, and Murphy, proposes to make a bitter fight to 
carry the election this fall. All the elective State officers and 
a United States Senatorship are atstake. Meanwhile, the Re 
publican leaders are quietly at work, and are also equally de- 
termined te carry the State. Senator Platt says this is his one 
purpose, and if it is, Governor Black will be renominated, for it 
is known that the Governor is in the race to stay. His friends 
have no doubt of his nomination, and are just as confident of his 
election. 

The fight in New York, so far as State issues are concerned, 
must be made on the record of Governor Black, which includes 
an unusually low tax rate ; the final completion of our costly 
and extravagant capitol; the establishment of a forest pre- 
serve ; the defeat of the odious Ellsworth anti-newspaper bill ; 
the adoption of an equitable primary law, and other achieve- 
ments of lasting advantage to the people. On these issues Black 
is the natural candidate. It is not surprising that he is willing 
to run on such a record, and that his friends are standing by 
him as they are. They say with authority that he is not a can 
didate for the Senate nor for any other office than the one he 
now holds, and that his renomination is inevitable. 


Our Timely Suggestion Adopted. 


THE suggestion first made by LESLIr’s WEEKLY, in favor of 
a navalreview in New York harbor, of the returning iron-clads 
at theclose of the war, was no sooner made than it was taken up 
and appropriated as the particular property of nearly every 
newspaper in New York City. Perhaps this might have been 
foreseen, for, as ex-Mayor Strong recently said, ‘ nothing could 
prevent a popular welcome to the returning navy. Every man, 
woman and child will want to join in this welcome and make it 
the greatest celebration the country has ever seen.” But, grand 
as was our welcome to the sailors, still grander and more impos 
ing will be the welcome to the returning troops, for this will be 
the welcome of the nation, confined to no one city or harbor, 
but extending to every city and hamlet in the land. 


Stories of the Wounded. 


In this issue we print the first of a series of ‘‘ Stories of the 
Wounded,” by Cleveland Moffett, one of the best story-writers 
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f our time, with whose delightful work many of our readers 
ire familiar Mr. Moffett preparing a series of narratives 
obtained from the lips of our wounded soldiers and sailors, and 
they will appear from time to time in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. Thes 
stories are of absorbing interest, because they are the narratives 
of personal experiences of our brave men at the front. They 
reveal the terrible hardships of war and the sufferings of the 
patriotic men who fought so nobly for their country and for 
humanity’s sake, 


The Plain Truth. 


Wak is still the key-note of current publications, and Les 
LIE’S WEEKLY should be especially complimented for the ex 
cellence and accuracy of its war news and pictures. LESLIE’s is 
the illustrated weekly of the navy, and is to be found in every 


ward-room New York Metronome for August 


Some one suggests as a non-partisan, non-sectional, and thor 
oughly American Presidential ticket for 1900, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, of New York, for President, and Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, of Alabama, for Vice-President Platform : ‘* The 
Blue and the Gray his is the first of the new-century tickets. 


The old saying, ‘‘ The better the day, the better the deed,” 
seems to find substantial support in our war with Spain. Dewey's 
great victory at Manila was fought on Sunday, May Ist ; Schley 
discovered Cervera’s ships hidden in the harbor of Santiago on 
Sunday, May 29th ; Cervera’s fleet was smashed by Schley on 
Sunday, July 3d; the Spanish flag on Morro Castle, Santiago, 
was hauled down on Sunday, July 17th ; and the first battle be 
tween our land forces and the Spaniards at Manila began on the 
night of Sunday, July 5lst, ending in a victory for the Ameri 
can troops ee 

Coffee is to be cheaper. This is to be one of the results of the 
war. Nearly half of the world’s coffee crop comes to the United 
States. We consume almost twelve pounds per annum for 
every one of our population, and spend on an average nearly 
$90,000,000 a year for coffee. Two-thirds of the world’s supply 
of coffee comes from Brazil, which places an export duty of 
eleven per cent. upon the fragrant berry. The finest coffee in 
the world is grown in Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines, and 
under the stimulation of American enterprise these countries will, 
within a few years, be able to supply the v orld with coffee. What 
this means to the coffee consumer he can clearly understand 


Commenting on the action of the State Editorial Association 
of New York, in appointing a committee to confer with the 
Governor with regard to taking action to stop the illegal use of 
street-cars for advertising purpeses, the Milwaukee Journal 
says: ‘‘ There should be some statutory protection for business 
men against spasmodic and speculative advertising sharks.” 
The Journal thinks that street-car and all other forms of ad 
vertising may be of value, but regards the newspaper as in 
every respect the most profitable medium. The Journal loses 
sight of the main fact in the contention of the New York editors. 
They hold that the charters of street-car lines are granted for 
*‘ public purposes ” only—that is, for the transportation of pas 
sengers—and that the use of conveyances for advertising pur- 
poses is absolutely illegal, and should therefore be stopped, the 
same as any other illegal practice. There is no doubt that the 
law is on the side of the editors. The question simply is whether 
or not the law will be enforced, the same as is the libel law 
with all its hardships in its application against the publishers of 
newspapers. 

The New York Tribune says that the contest between art 
and photography in the field of illustration has been put to the 
test once more by the war now closing ; that the test has proved 
that the camera is invaluable for the illustration of groups of 
men in repose, of buildings, and of landscapes, when all these 
subjects are treated ona limited scale ; and also, the Tribune 
adds, ‘‘ as providing a basis for more elaborate drawings.” Our 
contemporary thinks on the whole the draftsman has more than 
held his own, and that it has seen in LESLIE’s WEEKLY “ illus- 
trations of actions on land and sea which no photographer could 
pretend to equal.” LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first to send its 
war artists to the front, and every artist was equipped with a 
camera, so that our readers have had the benefit both of the best 
sketches and also of the best photographs from the front. The 
remarkable sale of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, which has never before 
been equaled in its history, indicates that the public craving for 
war pictures, whether sketches or photographs, remains un- 
abated, and there is no evidence that this appetite has been sat- 
isfied. The circulation of LESLIE’s WEEKLY has long since 
passed the 100,000 mark, and it is as large to-day as it was dur- 
ing the very height of the war excitement. 

The New York Canal Commission reported that too much 
money had been spent for advertising, but it was compelled to 
admit that the quality of the work was good and that the con 
tracts had been awarded to the lowest bidders after real compe- 
tition. It is safe to say that if there had not been free adver- 
tising of the contracts by Superintendent Aldridge there would 
not have been free competition in the bidding, and we would 
have had a repetition of the odious canal-ring scandals under 
Which a few favored contractors were given all the work at two 
or three times a reasonable price. Superintendent Aldridge ex- 
pended, according to the report of the investigating commission, 
$92,000 for advertising. The appropriation was $9,000,000. So 
that of the total, only about one per cent. was paid to secure 


‘active competition for the work. This is a very small percent- 


age when the magnitude of the work is considered. We doubt 
if any public work involving so large an expenditure has in 
recent years been done with so little a percentage of the cost 
expended in advertising. Advertising pays, and Superintendent 
Aldridge was justified in advertising his contracts freely in 
every part of the State, and we make this statement with all 
the more freedom because LESLIE’s WEEKLY neither sought nor 
received the canal advertisements from Superintendent Al- 
dridge. 
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THE only hon-combatant who stood at Commodore Schley’s 


elbow during the smashing of Cervera’s fleet was George Ed 





ward Graham, who so0 
faithfully represented the 
interests of the Associat 
ed Press, and whose spicy 
letters have enlivened the 
columns of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY from time to 
time. Mr. Graham was 
with Commodore Schley 
on board the flag-ship 
Brooklyn throughout the 
war, leaving his home in 
Albany, New York, five 
months ago to join the 
flag-ship of the flying 
squadron, then lying at 
Fortress Monroe. He is 
the proud possessor of a 





personal letter from Com 
GEORGE EDWARD GRAHAM. modore Schley, express 
ing the latter’s high re 
gard for Mr. Graham’s courage and grit on the occasion of the 
destruction of the Spanish squadron on July 4th. In his letter 
Commodore Schley says: ** You had facilities for observing 
and correctly recording the account of the action possessed by 
no other correspondent, being at all times in the fore-front of 
the fight, and I should place great confidence in your report 
During the whole of the action, coolly watching the operations 
and fearlessly exposing yourself to the enemy’s fire, you care- 
fully observed the manceuvres of the vessels, with a devotion to 
your duty that was in every way worthy of a Forbes or a Mc 
Garrahan.” This is a tribute of which any journalist might 
well feel proud, and it was honestly earned by Mr. Graham. 
= Whether viewed from the standpoint of her dignity as the 
leader of the great club movement represented by over a half 
million American wo- 
men, studied in the inter 
esting pursuits of her 
home life, or consideredas 
the successful social lead 
er, Mrs. W. B. Lowe, the 
new ly -elected president 
of the General Federa 
tion of Clubs, is a type of 
the modern woman that 
commands general ad 
miration and interest. 
Mrs. Lowe is essentially 
a Southern woman. She 
was born, reared, edu- 
vated, and married in 
La Grange, Georgia. 
Her grandfather was 
born in Scotland, and 
MRS. W. B. LOWE. her father, before the 
war, removed from 
South Carolina to Georgia, where he was among the wealthiest 
planters of that State. At her marriage to Mr. William B. 
Lowe she moved to Atlanta, since which time she has been a 
recognized social leader. She is the mother of two children—a 
lovely daughter, Mrs. James W. English, Jr., and a son, Mr. 
W. B. Lowe, Jr. She devoted her life to the creating of a 
happy and beautiful home life, together with social pastimes, 
until three years ago, when she became interested in the club 
movement. In it she found that life of activity that satisfied 
her progressive mind, and, actuated by the good she saw in it 
for others and the opportunity for the betterment of social 
conditions, she most heartily espoused its workings. Her recent 
election to the national presidency was a distinct recognition of 
her qualities as a superb woman and leader of women, since she 
was not a candidate for the office, and at the same time it 
brings to light the generous impulses which actuated the wo 
men of the National Federation to choose a president from an 
undeveloped section, and one heretofore almost unknown in 
club life. 
=When it was proposed to give Judge John 8. Candler, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, command of the Fifth Regiment of Georgia 
Volunteers for the present 
war, some opposition was 
offered on the ground that a 
man who was minus his left 
foot and had only a crippled 
right foot might do very well 
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as colonel of a regiment in 
times of peace, but it was ¢ 
physical disqualification that 
could not be overlooked at a 
mustering in for actual war. 
But Governor Atkinson, of 
Georgia, and other prominent 
men of that State, acquainted 
with Judge Candler’s long 
record of military service 
and his many soldierly qual- 
ities, insisted that an excep- 
tion should be made in his 
case on account of special fitness; and so he received his com- 
mission. Colonel Candler’s military career began when he was 
sixteen years of age as a private in the volunteer service of the 
State. Five years later he was appointed an aid on the staff of 
Governor Alexander Stephens. Since that time he has served 
the State in many high capacities, civic, military, and judicial. 
He was solicitor-general for eight years, and after that became 
judge of the superior court of the Stone Mountain judicial cir- 
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cuit, which position he now holds. He lost his left foot and 
suffered serious injury to his right foot in a railroad accident in 
1883 As Colonel Candler is not the kind of a man who would 
run from an enemy under any conceivable circumstances, the 
absence of one foot is not likely to seriously detract from his 
fighting abilities, which are generally admitted to be of the 
highest order 

Tammany’s mayor of the greater New York, the Hon. Robert 
\. Van Wyck, performed an heroic act recently at the seaside 
resort where he is spending the hot days. He heard cries for 
help coming from Miss Clara Pritz, daughter of a wealthy Cin 
cinnati tanner, Miss Elsie Heinsheimer, of Buffalo, and Miss 
Jennie Lowndes, all three of whom had gone in bathing and had 
gotten beyond their depth. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
gallant mayor ran to their assistance, throwing off his coat and 
hat as he ran, and waded waist-deep into the water, to help drag 
the drowning girls to land, where, by prompt and energetic ef 
forts, they were brought to life. The mayor is a bachelor, and 
we still have hope that his romantic act may have a romantic 
end, 

The promotion of Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, who com 
manded the ill-fated battleship Meine when she went to her 
destruction in Havana harbor, to the command of the battle- 
ship Texas, now in dry-dock in Brooklyn, is well deserved. Cap 
tain Sigsbee has been in charge of the auxiliary cruiser St. Paul 
since the war began, and he now goes to one of the most popular 
of battle-ships, the sister ship of the Maine. There was a pro 
priety in this assignment, which every one will recognize, and 
no one doubts that Captain Sigsbee will fully meet the require 
ments of his place. He succeeds one of the most gallant and 
popular of our naval commanders, Captain Philip, who has 
been assigned to shore service. 

=By the retirement of Rear-Admiral Charles 8. Norton, 
commandant of the Washington Navy Yard, on August 10th, 
Commodore John A. How- 

FE ; ™ ell, now in command of 
; the patrol or blockading 
squadron off Havana, is 
advanced to the grade of 
rear-admiral, and if Rear- 
Admiral Sampson goes 
abroad Howell will no 
doubt be given command 
of all operations in Cuban 
waters, with Schley second 
in charge of our fleet. Ad 
miral Howell is a man 
of impressive personality, 
with the suavity of a court- 
ier, the bearing of a mili 
tary man, and the fearless 
ness of a lion. A native of 
New York, he wasgraduat 
ed at the Naval Academy 
in 1858, served on the Mace- 
donian in the Mediterranean for two years, and in April, 1861, 
when commissioned as lieutenant, was transferred from the 
Supply to the Ossipee, on the North Atlantic blockading squad- 
dron. His services were valuable both there and on the western 
gulf squadron, and he participated in many naval engagements, 
notably that of Mobile Bay, August 5th, 1864. A lieutenant- 
commander on March 3d, 1865, he was in command of the De 
Soto during 1866-7. From 1868 to 1879 he was a highly-success- 
ful instructor at the Naval Academy, excepting the three inter- 
vening years, 1872-75, when he was connected with the coast 
survey. He was in command of the Adams‘ for two years, 
on the Pacific station ; from 1881 to 1884 at the Washington 
Navy Yard, and for four years following a member of the 
Advisory Naval Board. When Admiral Walker’s squadron, in 
1888-90, was making a test of the qualities of the new navy, 
Howell was one of the officers in command. On June 15th, 
1896, he took charge of the European station—for which position 
Admiral Dewey had also been an applicant—returning home 
with his fleet when hostilities were declared against Spain. He 
was made a commander on March 6th, 1872; was promoted to 
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the grade of captain almost exactly twelve years later, and has 
held the rank of commodore since May 21st, 1895. 

=The interesting article printed elsewhere in this issue re- 
garding the Schuylkill Arsenal, in Philadelphia, furnishes a 
clear insight into the important but unobtrusive part it has 
played in the Spanish war. In its commandant, Major Forrest 
Henry Hathaway, Deputy Quartermaster, United States Army, 
the government has had a thoroughly trained officer in that all- 
important branch of the service. Major Hathaway is responsi- 
ble for all the supplies manufactured at this important depot. 
His promptness of action, self-control, and decision were learned 
first in the Civil War. Major Hathaway enlisted as a private 
in Company G, Sixteenth Vermont Infantry, brevetted first 
lieutenant for gallant and meritorious services at Four Oaks, 
Virginia, October 27th, 1864, and captain United States Army 
for splendid services at Newmarket, Virginia, first entered the 
quartermaster’s department in 1882, and has been comman- 
dant at the arsenal since October, 1897. Captain Gonzales Sid- 
ney Bingham, second in command at the Schuylkill Arsenal, 
who was appointed a second lieutenant from civil life in 1883, 
is a son of Brevet-Brigadier-General G. D. Bingham, Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, United States Army, who was retired 
in 1895, after a distinguished career covering forty-five years of 
service, Captain Bingham bids fair to follow in the footsteps 
of hisfather in the quartermaster’s department. Heis both an 
expert and an enthusiast in this important and vital branch of 
the service. There is not an article of the enormous variety 
garnered at the arsenal, from buffalo overcoats to mosquito 
bars, for the existence of which Captain Bingham cannot give 
you a detailed reason. The pride of the captain’s heart is his 
collection of Indian trophies from the Sioux campaign that 
brought about the death of General Custer. Captain Bingham 
is one of the handsomest men in the service ; a six-footer, and 
an athlete. Each arsenal or supply depot of the army has, in 
addition to its staff of army officers in charge, a government in- 
spector, who is always a civilian. The civilian official at the 
Schuylkill Arsenal, Inspector Charles L. Gladding, has served 
in his present capacity ten years, and has a reputation second to 
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no one as an expert in army supplies. It is his duty to inspect 
all the fabrics and other supplies delivered at the arsenal, and to 
determine upon their qualification for acceptance as per army 
standard. Mr. Gladding has served the government so long that, 
without previous military training, he has intuitively acquired 
a military bearing and decision of speech and manner. In fact, 
he wastes neither words nor minutes, (See illustrations on page 
164 

It would be a distinct gain for good politics, and for good 
government as well, if John Addison Porter were nominated 
and elected to the Gov 
ernorship of Connecticut 
this fall. Mr. Porter is 
widely known as the 
editor and owner of one 
of the best newspapers in 
New England, and per 
haps still more widely 
known as the conspic 
uously faithful and able 
secretary to President 
McKinley, since the lat- 
ter’s inauguration. What 
is called the Republican 
machine in Connecticut, 
made up largely of men 
who bave axes to grind 
in connection with cor- 
porate and other inter- 
ests, has selected as its 
candidate for Governor, 
Senator Lounsbury, of Ridgefield. The Senator is an amiable 
sort of a person who would do pretty nearly what the machine 
would ask, while Mr. Porter is a man who thinks and acts for 
himself, as he did conspicuously when, in spite of the opposition 
of the machine, he advocated the nomination of McKinley in 
1896, and had the satisfaction of proving that he was a more 
sagacious politician than the men who ran the State. Mr. Por- 
ter’s cause is that of the masses, and if he is sustained as he 
should be he will be nominated and will be elected the next 
Governor of his State. The Republican party cannot afford to 
disregard public sentiment. No party can do so and succeed. 
The history of politics furnishes abundant proofs of this state- 
ment, and those who are wise will learn their lesson early and 
remember it long. 





MR. JOHN ADDISON PORTER. 


- Americans who contemplate a journey to the Paris expo- 
sition in 1900 will be interested in the new commissioner-general 
to the exposition, named 
by President McKinley, 
Mr. Ferdinand W. Peck, 
of Chicago. He is thor- 
oughly a Western man, 
having been born in Chi- 
cago fifty years ago, 
graduating from its 
schools and universities, 
and afterward preparing 
for the practice of law in 
that city, though he has 
confined his business 
mainly to the manage- 
ment of his large estate. 
He has been one of the 
aggressive and progress- 
ive men of Chicago; is 
president of its Audi- 
torium association, of its 
athenzum, and of the 
{llinois Humane Society. He has served as vice-president of 
the Chicago board of education, and is deeply interested in 
educational and art matters. He is specially fitted to represent 
us at the Paris exposition, because of his experience in connec- 
tion with the world’s fair. He was chairman of its finance 
committee, and gave of his time and means to insure the success 
of Chicago’s famous ‘ white city.” Mr. Peck married Miss 
Tilla Spaulding in 1872, and Mrs. Peck’s social accomplishments 
have long been recognized. Our new commissioner is in every 
way well equipped for the performance of his duties, and the 
President is to be congratulated on the excellence of his choice. 

=One of New York’s popular and successful editors, who 
was first to enter the service of his country in the war with 
Spain, is Lieutenant 
Ervin Wardman, ed- 
itor and publisher of 
the New York Press. 
He is a Maine man 
thirty-three years 
old, and a graduate 
of Harvard. Heen- 
tered our service in 
the Spanish war as 
a private in Troop 
A, of the New York 
Volunteers, was 
commissioned as first 
lieutenant in the 
Two Hundred and 
Second Infantry, 
and was assigned to 
the staff of Major- 
General Brooke in 
the Porto Rican cam- 
paign. At Guaymo, 
when Company C, 
of the Fourth Ohio Volunteers, was ambushed and their captain 
disabled, Lieutenant Wardman at once assumed command, led 
the troops, stormed the enemy on the heights, and captured 
their position. This was one of the most gallant achievements 
of the war, and proved that Lieutenant Wardman is as good a 
soldier as he is an editor, and that is the highest compliment 
that could be paid him. The lieutenant was the originator of 
the phrase ‘‘ yellow journal,” which will henceforth and forever 
be a part of the newspaper vocabulary. 





MR. FERDINAND W. PECK. 





LIEUTENANT ERVIN WARDMAN, 
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WOUNDED SOLDIERS AT THE UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL, STATEN ISLAND, NEW A CUBAN INSURGENT CAPTURED BY THE SPANIARDS AND COMPELLED TO 
YORK—SOLDIER SE (D IS ED. CULVER, A ROUGH RIDER, WHO WAS WOUNDED CARRY THE SPANISH FLAG—WHILE THUS ENGAGED, HE WAS 
BY THE SIDE OF THE LATE HAMILTON FISH, JR. WOUNDED BY THE AMERICAN TROOPS. 


? 





GROUP OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS ON REAR PIAZZA OF BELLEVUE EOSPITAL, NEW YORK. WOUNDED WHITE AND COLORED SOLDIERS AT LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
RETURN OF THE WOUNDED SOLDIERS TO NEW YORK. 
THe Patriotic MEN WHO SHED THEIR BLOOD IN CUBA FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE. 


THE ‘‘TEXAS” IN THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD DRY-DOCK, 


SUBMARINE MINE PICKED UP AT SANTIAGO HARBOR BY THE ‘'. .RBLEHEAD” THE MAGNIFICENT FRENCH SEARCH-LIGHT OF THE ILL-FATED “VIZCaya” 
AND BROUGHT TO BROOKLYN BY THE “ TEXAS,” BROUGHT TO BROOKLYN BY THE ‘ TEXAS. 


THE SISTER SHIP OF THE “MAINE.” 
ARRIVAL OF THE ‘‘Texas” aT THR BrRooxtyn Navy Yarp—Tse Fiast of Ovrk Victrosious Vi B LEE 








STORIES 


EXPERIENCE OF A BOY-LIEUTENANT UNDER FIRE FO rHE FIRST TIMI 
By CLEVELAND MOFFET’1 

THERE were two men in the room, stretched on cots, One Shoot at the block-hous hoot at the top of the hill 

was tall and wore gray pajamas, the other was of medium height lhat’s where they are Don’t shoot at the t ket 
and slender and wore pajamas checked with white and blue And then for a minut so they fired away as steady as 
a practice squad Fire, haul back ir bolt lose your bolt 
aim, fire, pull ba your bolt,’ and so on You know we hav 
five cartridges in ou rifle-maygazil ail the time, but we Kee] 
them in reserve Usually w load in a fresh irtridge every 

shot 
Were you lying down all this time, lieutenant I asked 

He looked at me in surprisé How the devil do you think 
I could get the range with my nose in the grass? No, sir: I 
was kneeling on my lett knee It don’t do for an officer to 
stretch out, anyhow, and that’s the way I got hit Che first 
thing I knew I thought a ball of iron as big as my fist had struck 
meonthe leg. I didn’t feelathing where the bullet went in, but 
it hurt like—well, did it hurt where it came out And that 





head with a Mauser 
The other 
had been shot through the knee and his leg was stiff in a plaster 


The tall man had been shot through the 
bullet ; he had pains and fever, but would recover. 


cast ; it would stay so. They were both lieutenants, regulars, 
and had been in the game before Santiago on the Ist of July 
Out 


in the sunshine some convalescents with crutches were chatting 


This was at Bellevue Hospital, in the soldiers’ pavilion. 


and smoking. Some were joking. Down the long ward inside 
And some cf 


There were nurses and doctors moving 


were dozens of soldiers unable to leave their cots 
them were joking, too 
about, arid a few sympathetic ladies, 

I want to tell now the story of the young lieutenant, the one 
I asked him 
questions and he answered them in short, business-like sentences 


with his leg in the plaster cast, as he told it to me. 
much better than adjectives. Now and then he put in a pictur 
esque touch which might not have suited in a Sunday-school 
address, but did not seem out ef place in a battle-field nar 
rative. 

He began with the breaking of camp that famous day of 
July Ist, at about four o’clock in the morning, two miles back 
of El Pozo. His regiment, the Sixth Infantry, had been up the 
whole night before, making roads. They went forward over the 
The shells 


from both sides sang over them, and now and then a man went 


rough trail in column of fours, marching slowly. 
down from bursting shrapnel. This young lieutenant, with 
fifty men of Company C, was going into action for the first 
time. 

I asked him if he was afraid 

‘I don’t know as I was afraid,” he said, ‘* b..< I didn’t enjoy 
it. It wasn’t exactly like being up here in New York. I didn’t 
want to be hit. But a man knows he’s got to go ahead and do 
his work ; that’s what he’s been taught, and he does it. It 
wasn’t specially pleasant, though, passing a lot of bleeding, yell 
ing Cubans being carried to the rear. They looked like devils 
with their brown faces twisted up. They'd been loafing about 
watching the artiilery fire and staring at the balloon, and some 
of them got hit. Say, we hated that balloon, for it didn’t doa 
thing but draw the Spanish fire on to us. 

‘* When we were about a quarter of a mile from San Juan 
the order came to turn off the road to the left and begin the 
charge on the block-house. That took us through thickets and 
over fields. We left all our stuff here—blankets and impedi 
menta—under charge of a sentry, and went ahead with rifles 
and cartridge-belts and canteens. The Lord knows what be- 
came of that sentry, but we never saw our stuff again. 
betting those Cubans got some of it. 

‘* Anyhow, we knew the time had come to show what sort of 
men we were, and most of us thought a few things as we went 
across a stream there, then on through more thickets and out 
again into the road to Santiago. There were six hundred yards 
of level fields ahead of us, and then the main block-house on top 
of a slope one hundred and fifty feet high. The bullets were 
coming faster now, and we were in the open. It’s funny how 
you dodge when you get the whiz of a bullet by your head. The 
dodging doesn’t do any good, but you dodge al! the same—at 
least the new fellows do ; they can’t help it. 


I am 


‘* There was a wire-fence just above the gully of the road, 
and a Cuban cut it down with his machete. He was the first 
Cuban I saw with any sand. Then we went up into the field, 
captain and two lieutenants and fifty men. I had twenty-five 
of them to look after, and it was a hot business, for the bul- 
lets were coming down in volleys now. Inside two minutes 
they’d caught ten of us besides the captain and me. Not bad, 
was it, for fifty men! And we couldn't see a Spaniard. 

‘Well, there was high grass in the field, and the boys 
stretched out quick on their bellies, but they couldn’t tell what 
to fire at or what range to take, or anything, because there was 
nothing to guide them. Then they began to huddle up to- 
gether ; it’s sort of human to do that when you're in a hole, and 
I had to keep ’em spread out so the boys in front wouldn’t get 
shot by the boys in back. They didn’t like to hear the bullets 
sailing past their heads, either, especially their own bullets. 
The worst man was that dare-devil Cuban, who was ahead of 
everybody, firing his Mauser for all he was worth. 

‘** Cubano,’ I called out, ‘get back here.’ That was all.the 
Spanish I could give him, but he understood and minded. 

‘** What shall we shoot at, lieutenant ? asked some of the 
men hear me, 


: They are good American steel plates 
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OF THE WOUNDED.—I. 


lad lying next me, right through 


next morning 


very same ball went into the 


his stomach, and he died the 
*“* Tm hit, lieutenant,’ he said, but he didn’t squeal 


‘***T can’t help you, old chap,’ said I. * ’'m hit, too 


‘Pretty soon there were so many of us hit that the order 
came to get back into the road, and two lads caught hold of me 
and dragged me through the grass. Say, they were pretty 


d d good about it : they didn’t seem to be in 
all. Outin the road one of them cut off the leg of 
and tied a handkerchief the 


any hurry at 


my trousers 


above knee and then twisted it 


tight with a stick, because the blood was spurting out You 
see there was an artery cut, and the boys all know what to do 
in a case like that ; they teach us that in the army We have 
an hour of drill a week in field surgical work, and you can bet 


it helped out here 


Then they made a litter out of two shirts and two rifles 
with bayonets fixed, rolled tae shirts around the rifles, you 
know-—that’s another thing we learn—and so they took me 


down the road until we met a doctor. He put a tag on me 
marked ‘ urgent,’ and told the boys to hustle me back quick or 
I'd bleed to death 
took a crack at now and then 

like better than to pick off litter-bearers 
have seen the stuff we 


and cartridge-belts 


So they hustled me back, and the Spaniards 
us every There’s nothing they 

Say, you ought to 
passed—hats and coats and haversacks 
every blamed thing you can think of, that 
the men had thrown away. Somebody picked up a dead man’s 
mine fell off in the field 


** Pretty soon we came to a place where the ambulance-corps 


hat and put it on my head ; 


was working, with dead men and wounded men all over the 
place. My! that was a thing to see. But I didn’t hear any 
lad holler ; they’d only groan.once in a while, when they were 
half unconscious, and a lot of them would try to laugh and joke, 
but 1 guess it hurt ’em all right, all right. They all acted like 
men, though, and they kept cool, but you never saw such a row 
as the wounded Cubans kicked up. They didn’t like getting 
shot a little bit. 

‘What broke me up worst was losing my sword and re 
volver. I gave’em to a fellow who was wounded in the arm 
to keep for me, but he got shot again and I never found them 
So I got to the hospital with nothing at all, not even a whole 
pair of trousers. 
boy ?” 


But it all goes, anyhow, don’t it, Billy, old 
And then, as if to dismiss the whole incident, ‘‘ Say, fire 
me over that box of cigarettes, will you ?” 


‘* Texas,’’ Ahoy! 


PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES WELCOME HomE THEIR 
First FIGHTING-SHIP TO COME 
COMMODORE SCHLEY’S SIGNAL 
Dong, ‘ Texas’ !”—THE ‘*‘ TEXAS,” INTERVIEWED, TELLS 
ABOUT ItsELF, Its FIGHTING RECORD, 
OFFICERS AND CREW. 


THE 
NORTH, AND INDORSE 
OF JULY 3p: ** WELL 


AND It: BRAVE 


WHAT THE * TEXAS” SaipD 

‘* Yes, I’m the sister-ship to the Maine, thank you, and I re 
member her well. I’ve just come North from paying to her and 
ber gallant crew a last, or I may say, a series of tributes. I 
paid with interest, as we of the Lone Star State are accus 
tomed to do.” 

The grim, gray battle-ship lay in dry-dock, in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, as she told the marvelous tale of her adventures in 
Cuban waters, where she saw more scrapping and did more 
fighting than anything afloat. What's more, she’s got the shot- 
holes and the wounded men to prove it, too. The twin steel 
5m, J 
I sailed south May 
13th, 1898, and I steamed north July 3ist, and here I am, now, 


stars carved high on her bow smiled as the 7e.ras said 
tried not to miss any of the fighting fun. 


with my hull scraped clean, my deck newly pitched and oak- 
umed, and my ribs as sound and true as they were when I first 
went into commission, August 15th, 1895. You’d scarce expect 
one of my age to have many adventures, would you? There are 
ships that dry-rot to a good old age and never so much as smell 
powder. But I don’t mind saying that I helped to make history 
on June 6th, June 15th, June 16th, June 17th, June 22d, and 
July 3d, in this glorious year of 1898, and I’m not done yet.” 

Here a hammering upon her port bow made such a racket I 
could hardly hear the hoarse, deep voice of the ship herself. 

‘*Oh, you mustn’t mind that banging,” said she. ‘‘ That’s a 
skilled mechanic punching little holes in my hide all around the 
big hole that six-inch Spanish shell made through me. By-and 
by, when he’s punched all around, in a square, he'll take out the 
piece of plate and rivet on another. I don’t mind a little thing 
like that any more than you would a cut finger. 
ing to have that piece of plate framed. 

‘“‘] know there’s good stuff in me. Look at my plates and 
you'll see they didn’t crack and buckle when that shell from the 
shore batteries at Socapa pierced them through and through. 


And I am go- 


if my designs were bought 
in England by Secretary Whitney, God bless him ! We Amer- 
icans didn’t know then that we can design and build and arn 


% 
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ind armor-plate the finest ‘ hiy the rid But we 
know it now, el 

Naval Con tor Bowles | th vard now 
built me r, rather iperintended my lin in the navy 
vard at Norfolk In those days t Cra it Philadelphia 
ind the Seott in San Fra i t VI t News ( 
pany and the Bath Lron Worl in \ t t ime a i 
ship-builders which is now carried all er tl vorld. Ever 
meet * Charl Cramp He was with m« n trial triy 
The Empero f Russia thinks tl vorld of hin Char 
said Nicholas to him one da you weren't such a good ship 
builder what a cracking good diplomatist you’d be But, | 
say, if you had seen me flying around Santia July 3d 
you'd never have thought I weigh 6,840 ton but L do. May 
be I didn’t have fun with those Spaniards—um m-m-h 

I'd been having fun with ’em right along, too. June 6th I 
got a good chance at the Santiago forts, Morro Castle, earth 
works, and all; and say, I plugged ‘em for fair The Jndiana 
und Oreg and Massachusetts and / t call themselves my 
big sisters and put on airs sometimes because I have only twelve 
inch gunsin my turrets and twelve-inch plate on my sides. Aud 
they say | don’t weigh enough, eithe But blast my dead-eyes 
if | care a pistareen for all their gibes. You know what Com 
modore Schley (God bless hit signaled after we had silenced 
the forts, June 6th ¢/ Well, what Schley says goes a good way 
He signaled 

** WELL DON} rEXAS’ 

Maybe I wasn’t proud of Jack Philip and all my boys that 
blessed day! You want to hear about my boys? Well, wait a 
bit After June 6th comes June 15th in the log, and what a hot 
day that was, to be sure! We got at the forts again, and it 
was sport to see the Spanish gunners run when a shell burst, 
like a covey of chickens when they hear the shrill scream of a 
hawk high up over their heads They couldn't get away fast 
enough, But June 16th was my red-letter day It makes me 
feel good to think about it, even now | took a little run off to 
Guantanamo all by myself, at least Jack and I did, and the rest 
f the boys, and we gave those dagos a dreadful schi 

* You see that red cylinder there, aft ? It’s on deck so every 
body that comes aboard can see it. Well, I got that mine down 


Guantanamo way and thirteen more beside it Just grappled 
for ’em and yanked ’em off the bottom of the harbor. lhe 
Spaniards thought it was theirs, but it’s mine now, just the 


same, Excuse my jest. It’s my private opinion that mines are 


not what they are cracked up to be, unless they are put down 
and adjusted very skillfully and then taken up and examined 
month at least, to keep barnacles and sea-grass from 


all and all 


I got’em up at Guantanamo without any casualty. In 


once a 
erowing 
that 


over them and fouling the c 


mitact-pins, 
fact, | think the terrible explosion down in a Florida river at 


the beginning of the war, when one of brave soldier-boys 
was so badly hurt by the accidental blowing-up of a 
was adjusting, did the only damage 


mine all the way through. 


our 
mine he 
Uncle Sam sustained by a 
16th. June 17th 
That is, none of my 
big sisters, the proud creatures that call themselves ‘ first-class 
battle-ships,’ came along 


So much for June 
[ had another spree, all by my lonesome 


I steamed up to Cabanas and turned 
loose my twelve-inch guns, and you ought to have seen the dirt 
fly. 

iards. 


And the masonry Likewise the splinters and the Span 
this time it had gotten 
monotonous shooting at people who couldn’t hit back. The 


all right, but they just didn’t know how to 


The air was full of ‘em. By 
dons would try 


shoot straight. Lack of practice, I suppose. ‘ There’s nothing 
like keeping your hand in,’ as the widow lady said, down in 
Texas, when she reached out for the ring to her eleventh hus 
June 22d Jack and I thought we'd try a little target 
practice on the forts at Socapa And 


plenty of it.” 


band. 


then there was fun, 

Here the Jexas trembled all over, but whether it was from 
the hammering of the man at her bow, or the calkers on deck, 
or the fellows who were beating out the dent she got when she 
scratched her bottom against the 
Texas Rock, or whether it was fr 
couldn’t just tell. 


coral reef they’ve named 
i suppressed merriment, I 
I am sure I heard her ribs crack. 

So easy, thought I. But it easy. The 


forts were battered and silenced, as usual, for when my boys 


**Socapa | wasn’t 
get their eyes along a gun-sight something’s got to come loose 
at the target end. But the joke of it is that those same forts 
had some gunners of their own, I tell you, and they actually hit 
me three times with six-inch shells. Me—Ill have you know! 
And then I got my mad up. But 
when I found I'd actually lost one of my brave men by one of 
those confounded shells, and had eight others wounded 
‘em wounded in sixteen different places—just think of it ! when 
I found all that out I fairly boiled within. It wasn’t so much 
that the shell that came into my port bow spoiled my good 
looks and smashed my ash-hoist, for, to tell the truth, I'm not 
much for looks anyhow, now am I / 


Maybe I wasn’t surprised. 


one of 


But it was the loss of my 
gallant laddie that weighed heavily on me. And then an 
my other boys and I registered a solemn vow that when we got 
another chance at the Spaniards we’d make ’em pay dearly for 
that day at Socapa. And we did, too. Just wait till we turn 
the log to the ever-memorable day of July 3d, when Cervera 
came dashing out of the harbor of Santiago and I got right into 
the game with him at once. 


there 


The Oquendo (pronounce it O-ken 
do) and the Vizeaya were my particular meat. At least, that’s 
the way I felt about it. I had steam up and was all ready for 
the work. It was work this time, and not play. But when it 
comes to work, you need men, brave men, skillful men. So Ill 
just say a word about some of mine and the parts they played 
that day and every day when there was a chance for a scrap. 
CAPTAIN JOHN PHILIP. 

** Old Jack Philip—and that’s my pet name for him—didn’t 
come aboard me until October, 1897, but Lord, tow I love him! 
Ever see him laugh? When those brown eyes of his twinkle 
you may know he’s laughing, but that’s the only sign he gives. 
He’s as silent as au oyster—dumb as an oyster, I call it—but he 
makes up in deeds for his lack of words. You should have seen 
him on my bridge that July 3d, with Lieutenant Heilner, the 
navigator, by his side. 
the powder-smoke. 


I could see Jack’s eyes sparkling through 
When I got within two thousand yards of 
the Vizeaya and my rapid-fire six-inch shells began to set her on 
fire—and Lord, how she did burn! she was burning for three 
days—Jack nearly jumped up in the air, he was so full of it all, 
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NAVIGATOR L. C. HEILNER 

‘* Heilner, who was right with him, is a fine fellow, too. In 
battle the navigator sails the ship; he has entire charge and 
control of her. He stands by the captain’s side on the bridge, 
and he gets his orders from the captain, and nobody else. You 
can see the importance of his work, for what good are the guns 
and the brave men back of them if the ship isn’t navigated to 
where she can make good use of them? Heilner has been with 
me since August, 1897. He entered the service of bis country 
July 24th, 1866. Heilner hasn’t much of an opinion of the dons 
as fighters. He says a crazy man on a ship is a hundred times 
worse than a crazy man on shore. And when the six-pounders 
began splintering the Vizcaya’s wood-work and setting her on 
fire in a half-dozen different directions, the dons did look as if 
they were going crazy 

LIEUTENANT G. B. HARDER. 

‘*My executive officer, First Lieutenant G. B. Harder, is a 
man to keep your eye on. He is immediately in charge of the 
fighting of the ship—always subject, of course, to the captain’s 
orders. Harder went all over, July 3d, seeing to it that all the 
guns and the men worked right. He came into my service in 
February, 1808, just in time, you may say, to have a chance at 
the fun. Just in time to help me remember the Maine 

‘* While these gallant gentlemen are thinking hard and fight 
ing hard on deck, in the fresh air, 

‘* CHIEF-ENGINEER A. B, BATES 
is pegging away dowi ia the hold, away down in the steel 
closets and cubby-holes in my bows, where the thunder of my 
rifles and their concussion comes faintly and vaguely down to 
his perception and that of the brave men working with him and 
under him, because the whole ship is a-tremble with a hurri- 
cane of sound, a confused blast of deafening noises. The chief 
engineer has direct charge of all the engines and machinery, 
and if you’ve ever been down below you may get a faint idea 
of what that means. There are dozens of different machines 
and engines, each independent of the other, yet all essential to 
the perfect action of the ship. And the chief engineer is respon 
sible for the proper action of them all. Chief-engineer Bates 
came aboard in August, 1897. But all this time my big guns 
have been talking to the Oquendo and Vizeaya. 

LIEUTENANT F. J, HAESELER. 

‘* Haeseler has been in command of the starboard twelve-inch 
rifle, and Bristol of the port gun. Francis J. Haeseler has been 
in the navy twenty years, and has been on board since June 
24th, 1895. He’s an unusually clever man, Haeseler is, as well 
as a skillful gunner. He contrived the controller valves by 
which my big- gun turrets are revolved in a jiffy and the 
twelve-inch rifles loaded and fired in one minute and twenty 
nine seconds. Before Haeseler invented these hydraulic valves, 
which are worked by pumps just outside the turrets, my big 
guns could only be fired once in seven or eight minutes. Some 
day he and the other officers of the navy who give Uncle Sam 
the benefit of their inventive skill—which he is ready enough to 
avail himself of—will be properly recompensed, just as if they 
were Civilians. 

LIEUTENANT M, L. BRISTOL. 

‘“While Haeseler fights my starboard big gun, the port rifle 
is in charge of Lieutenant M. L. Bristol, and he’s a fine fellow, 
too. He left Annapolis in 1887 and reported to me for duty in 
December, 1896. There’s no handier man in getting the range 
of a war-ship than Bristol, with his sextant and stadimetre. 
Know how that’s done? Well, you measure the height of the 
enemy’s mast and then get your angles and apply your tables, 
and it’s done—a simple matter of calculation. Easy, isn’t it, 
when you know how ? 

‘* Bristol and Haeseler, in their turrets, which were thrown 
open, of course, could not see the men on the decks of the Viz- 
caya and Oquendo, although Captain Jack actually got me as 
near as 2,000 yards to the Vizcaya, and 2,220 yards to the 
Oquendo, Even Captain Jack and Navigator Heilner up on 
the bridge could scarcely distinguish the Spanish sailors and 
gunners. Clouds of powder-smoke covered them and us alike. 
Smokeless powder? Oh, the Vizcaya and Oquendo didn’t have 
any. The Cristobal Colon used smokeless powder, however, 
and got the full benefit of it. But in that respect the Vizcaya 
and Oquendo were no better off than we were. 

‘““What did the Texas’s guns do? Well, I ain’t bragging— 
but Bristol and Haeseler fired, together, fourteen shells, each 
weighing 850 pounds, from the twelve-inch rifles. That’s fact 
number one. Now there are on the wrecks of the Vizcaya and 
Oquendo the distinct marks of five twelve-inch shells. That’s 
fact number two. No other ship carrying twelve-inch rifles 
(most of the battle-ships have thirteen-inchers, you know) was 
as near the ships as I was. That’s fact number three. 

‘‘ But, Lord, I ain’t braggin’. One word more about Jack 
Philip, good old Cap’n Jack. On September 30th he’s going to 
be made a commodore, if he lives, and then he and I will have 
to say good-bye. And it grieves me tothink. Not that he wants 
to go, or that I want him to go. But just because, by the rules 
of naval etiquette, a commodore can’t command a ship—he 
must have a squadron at the least under him. And there’s no 
squadron in sight available for Commodore Philip. But he’s 
been in the navy forty years, God bless him, and he’s earned a 
rest. 

‘** So long !” 


And the Texas went to sleep. JoHN PAUL Bocock. 


War-worn Veterans 
at Camp Wikoff. 


Toe Great CAMP at MontTAvuK Pornt, Lona ISLAND, NEW 
York, In WHICH OUR BRAVE FIGHTERS FROM IN FRONT 
oF SANTIAGO ARE FINDING HEALTH AND COMFORT—EN- 
THUSIASTIC WELCOME TO THE RETURNING TROOPS. 


THERE have been two military camps within striking dis- 
tance of New York—Camp Black, on Hempstead Plains, and 
Camp Wikoff, on Montauk Point, the furthermost extremity 
of Long Island. From Camp Black the Seventy-first New York 
Volunteers, at the opening of the war with Spain, marched 
forth, music playing, cheers and tears mingling, colors flying, 
hopes high, amid the panoply and circumstance of war; and the 
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other day a battalion of the regiment was landed from fever- 
infected transports, hurried hither from Santiago, the men 
emaciated and wan, listless, not whipped by the Spaniards, but 
defeated by the climate of Cuba 

Not all of the troops encamped at Montauk Point have been 
through the fights about Santiago. Most of the regular cavalry 
were split up and detachments were left at Tampa, Chicka 
mauga, and Fernandina. Those who remained behind chafed 
at this inaction, and, as one man of the Third Cavalry put it, 
he *‘ would rather have given an arm thau have missed the 
sport.” I asked this trooper what had bothered him most in 
this war. He said the kodak fiend and the woman armed with 
a pair of scissors, who wanted every button on his uniform 
He seemed to have a special grievance against a lady photogra 
pher who represented LESLIE’s WEEKLY at Chickamauga, who, 
riding through the company’s street in a light wagon, found 
him seated on a bale of hay, eating his dinner. At the particu 
lar moment when the camera snapped his mouth was full of 
hard-tack. Four days later the lady reappeared with the proofs. 
This is how it seemed to him ; 

‘*Say, me ‘mug’ was all mouth. An’ den she had de nerve 
to ask me to pose again. Ef she had only been a man !” 

As this trooper was a strapping six-footer, with a belt-full 
of cartridges and a Colt’s revolver in the holster at his side, the 
writer did not feel urgently called upon to reveal his identity. 
And yet this cavalryman said that what helped him through 
the war was that he could see the funny side of everything. 

Upon one’s arrival at Montauk the first glimpse which brings 
a realizing sense of the business in hand is the fleet of transports 
at anchor at Fort Pond Bay. One or two have yellow flags fly- 
ing at the foremast. The health officer’s boat darts in and about 
them. Lighters and the disinfectant-boat are tied up at the 
dock. Many of the men are sick, all of them weary, and glad 
once more to be in God's country. Army-wagons and ambu 
lances, four mules to each, loaded with all kinds of stores, are 
toiling up the hills and over the rough roads on their way to the 
camps. Montauk is a series of high hills and deep valleys, with 
the ocean on both sides. There seem to be enough hills for 
every regiment in the army to have a camp of itsown. From 
the platform of the station to the left the ground is higher and 
more abrupt, and this has already been called ‘‘ San Juan Hill,” 
as the troopers declare it is exactly like what they stormed at 
Santiago, with only the block-house missing. In fact, the entire 
country resembles that about Santiago, without the trees and 
chaparral. 

The Red Cross flag is ubiquitous, and so is Mrs. General John 
A. Logan. No soldier is too humble to be spoken to, to be 
cheered and comforted, by this popular and energetic lady. 
She is simply indefatigable. The meeting between Mrs. Logan 
and General Wheeler brought to mind the relative positions of 
‘* Black Jack” Logan and Joe Wheeler, thirty-odd years ago. 
To see the representatives of the two sections of the country 
working in a great and common cause convinces the most skep- 
tical that great and lasting compensations will spring out of 
this war. Again, in the meeting of Colonel Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Logan, the civilian soldiers who have done so much in this war 
and in the Civil War on both sides of the argument are well 
represented. Whenever an enlisted man speaks of the two 
heroes his face is sure to light up. When General Wheeler, in 
front of Santiago, vacated the ambulance he was in to give it 
up to the wounded, and mounted his horse to ride to the front, 
he endeared himself forever to the whole army. 

The most sought-after of all the troops are the rough riders. 
All the others fought equally as well and were as gallantly led, 
but there has been something in the daring of these men that 
has captured the American heart. They are a picturesque lot, 
with small respect for military discipline. I rounded up a 
bunch of them at the restaurant at the depot, and listened to 
the following exciting discussion : 

‘Say, Pete, what cher think? I’ve struck a clam-chowder 
joint up on the hill !” 

‘‘Kin you run the guard ?” 

‘‘Dead easy. All you’ve got to dois to climb around the side 
of San Juan Hill, and then up you go to it, and the guard will 
never see you. Oh, say, maybe I didn’t fill up on it !” 

Just then Pete, who had been reading the Herald, gave a cry 
of surprise and pointed to the paper. 

‘* What is it?’ I asked. 

‘* My father’s at it again.” And he laughed loud and long. 

It is not safe to speculate why a cowboy laughs. You might 
make a mistake. He never does, so I was discreetly silent, and 
waited. So did the others. 

‘“ You know,” he said, in asort of proud but explanatory way, 
‘‘my father is marshal of Oklahoma Territory. And he has 
been in a mix-up with some of them d—— horse-thieves again.” 

‘* Hurt, Pete ?” 

‘*Oh, nothing much—just a bad scratch across his forehead— 
old man ain’t as quick as he used to be—but he got his man, all 
the same.” And there was a gleam in his eye. 

‘‘ But, say | He can’t keep out of trouble to save his dog-gone 
life.” 

And then he laughed again, but this time in chorus. I 
thought this deserved a reward, so I made a certain cabalistic 
sign which men of all climes and languages understand, and we 
went behind the restaurant, where no officer’s eye might be 
trained upon us, and then I produced a brown flask. There was 
a chorus of yells, and the way that flask circulated to four 
parched and thirsty throats was simply delightful. 

“Say,” said Pete, holding out his hand, ‘‘come again. Glad 
to see you.” 

Then we all shook hands and they strode away over the 
sand-dunes, bound for the clam-chowder joint, their tall, lithe 
bodies swinging in graceful unison, walking over the sand and 
grass as easily as you or I can walk across a carpeted floor. I 
stood there and admired their peculiar ‘‘ set-up,” not at all like 
the regular soldier’s, but as fine in its own way, and typical 
of the plainsman and the rough rider. And how they love 
“ Teddy,” as they call him. All of them worship him. They de- 
clare he was never less than twenty-five feet in front of the others, 
and how he escaped a Mauser bullet seems a miracle. Evi- 
dently Colonel Roosevelt is a man of destiny. An amusing inci- 
dent of how complete is the transmogrification caused by the 
combined influences of a battered uniform and campaign dirt 
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arose out of the application of a trooper at the Montauk Inn for 
some brandy for a sick friend. After supplying the brandy, 
Mr. Couklin, the keeper of the inn, realized that what the appli- 
cant needed most was a bath and a general cleaning-up. So he 
took him up stairs, washed him, loaned him a suit of clothes, 
and sent his uniform to the kitchen to be dried and cleaned. 
Upon coming down stairs he met several of the lady boarders, 
who all exclaimed : ‘*‘ Why, Mr. Thorne, when did you arrive ?”’ 

Explanations followed rapidly, and the popular Columbia 
University student was the hero of the hour. Speaking of this 
reminds me of the demand there is in every camp for the ton 
sorial artist. The majority of the men have beards of two or 
three months’ growth, and as they expect an influx of visitors 
when the quarantine is over, they want to be “ fixed up” for 
company, so the company barbers are making a small fortune 
in sprucing up the men into a more presentable condition. 

I saw the Tenth United States Infantry land. These men 
put up a superb fight at El Caney. As they had been through 
the disinfecting process, each of them had on a complete new 
uniform, underwear, shoes, shirts, and hats. In fact, some of 
them had two hats. Some are very much emaciated and weak. 
Then, again, others seem to have stood the campaign wonder- 
fully well. Their delight at seeing the average visitor was as 
great as the latter’s in seeing them. When the bugle blew, the 
regiment came to attention. I gathered all the lookers-on in 
one *‘ bunch,” and when the bugles sounded ** Forward,” I cried, 
‘* Three cheers for the Tenth Infantry! Give it to them, boys.” 
And they did. Many throats were hoarse, and the eyes of the 
ladies were dim as the blue line, many of the worn-out sol- 
diers keeping in place by a great effort, marched up the hill. 
These cheers did them a world of good. Many found them 
selves smiling for the first time in weeks. You could see it in 
their faces. It was an unusual emotion—one of the lost arts— 
lost in those awful rifle-pits in front of Santiago. 

Of course there are sick and wounded everywhere. But the 
few days that the men have been here have worked a wonderful 
change in their appearap-e. Getting home has as much to do 
with it as anything else. A noticeable characteristic of all the 
men is their intelligence. Without a question, man for man, 
they are the finest body of troops in the world. I asked one of 
‘**Teddy’s Terrors” whether there were many sick in his troop. 
Well, he ‘‘ reckoned” not, because when the bugle blew for din- 
ner they were all there. There are sights, too, not military, 
which are interesting. A Shinnecock Indian squaw, in leggings 
and moccasins, in a man’s coat and hat, a shirt-waist, with her 
coal-black hair hanging down her back, and riding a diamond- 
framed wheel, was one I noted. 

The excursionist who sets out for Montauk should beware of 
confiding too implicitly in the time-table. If he has good luck 
he may get there the same day. And when you climb up into 
the wagon for a trip about the encampment, say your prayers, 
for the roads, the hills, valleys, and bogs will try your nerves. 
In fact, you will be a rough rider on your own account. As the 
driver put it, ‘‘ The horses will pull through if the wagon holds 
together.” Harry P. Mawson. 


Financial—Wall Street News. 


THE London Statist predicts a great wave of prosperity for 
this country, based upon the employment of large amounts of 
American capital in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, and 
Wall Street is encouraged, but it forgets that if capital seeks ad- 
vantageous opportunities abroad all this money will be taken 
from our financial centres. If it finds a better outlet elsewhere 
the tendency will be to sell our securities and put the money in 
more profitable investments. How will this help Wall Street ? 
The most important result of the war, as far as the mainte- 
nance of prices on Wall Street is concerned, is the estatiiishment 
of our finances on a sounder basis, because of the fact that the 
néw revenue law puts an end tothe dread of a deficit. The 
revenue law and the tariff law conjointly will bring in more 
money than is required to pay the expenses of the government, 
and there is no reason why we should not proceed at once to 
wipe out our public debt with the surplus. 


H.,’’ New Orleans: Low-priced shares will have their turn only 
after the gilt-edged stocks and bonds have reached such figures that 
speculation in them will be practically prohibited. The heavy sale of 
railway bonds of late indicates that money is seeking secure invest- 
ment rather than speculative channels. For an investment, if not for 
speculation, I should prefer to buy railroad bonds, though for a long 
pull the low-priced shares offer the best inducements for speculation, 
if one has patience to wait and can pay for and hold his securities. 

‘**§.,.’ Fremont, Nebraska, asks if I would advise selling Union Pa- 
cific fours, first-mortgage bonds, due in 1947, and Atchison fours, due 
in 1995, at par, I have no doubt that both of these bonds will speedily 
sell at par and higher, as they are looked upon as an excellent invest- 
ment. If ‘S.” can get better than four per cent. on a safe and reliable 
investment it would be well to take this profit and change his secu- 
rity. It seems as if money should command better than four per cent. 
in a growing State like Nebraska. As _——- investment, I would 

refer United Gas Improvement stock of Philadelphia to either of the 
coeds mentioned. 

‘*X.,” Pennsylvania, has fifty shares of Texas Pacific, bought at 
thirteen and asks if he had better sell and swallow his loss. If ‘* xX.” 
has held until this writing he can sell at a profit. When the market 
moves thelow-priced stocks will certainly rise. 

“K.,” Allentown, Pennsylvania: I cannot advise you with refer- 
ence to the building and loan association you mention, but any concern 
that offers to pay twelve per cent. should be investigated carefully. 
Everything depends upon the honesty and carefulness of the manage- 
ment. Usually such associations are run by a few men who have 
things all their own way. 

*$.," Holyoke, Massachusetts: Cannot give you an opinion on cot- 
ton. Chesapeake and Ohio common has had a substantial rise, but its 
friends unhesitatingly predict that it will go higher unless the general 
market suffers a collapse. Among the best low-priced stocks suggested 
for purchase are Missouri Pacific, Kansas and Texas preferred, Consol- 
idated Ice common, Cotton Oil common, Southern Railway common, 
Union Pacific common, Northern Pacific common, Wabash preferred, 
and Tennessee Coal and Iron. Friends of Brooklyn Rapid Transit, the 
purchase of which I advised all the way from thirty to forty, and 
which at this writing sells at sixty-four, talk of par for that stock. 

“'W.,”’ Patchogue, New York: Fort Worth and Denver City firsts 
are looked upon as only a fair investment. I should not call it per- 
fectly safe. I would not sell my Reading second preferred at a loss. 
You may have to hold the stock a little while, but if you can afford to 
hold, eventually you will get your money with interest. 

“R.,”’ Albany, New York: Keep your Standard Oil stock. The re- 
duction of the dividend does not affect its intrinsic value. It will sell 
much higher. 

*P..’* New Orleans: New York Metropolitan Street Railway stock 
has been increased fifty per cent., that is, from $30,000,000 to $45,000, - 
000, the additional issue to pay for construction work, to take up de- 
bentures, and to furnish a working fund for the treasury. The stock 
looks high, but the property is one of the most valuable of the kind in 
the world, and has wonderful earning possibilities. 

““G.,”” Rochester, New York: [would not sell my New York Cen- 
tral. The reported decrease of $334,000 in the gross earnings for July 
is not necessarily an indication that the company is running behind. 
The stock seems to be picked up whenever it is offered in Wali Street, 

. and Vanderbilt interests are believed to be gathering itin. Jasper. 
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*» HEROIC CHARGE, NEAR SIBONEY. 


INFANTRY HASTENING TO THEIR AID,—From SkKEetcues By Our Specian War Artist, H. C, CaRisty. 
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THE STORY OF THE WAR 


174 
The March to the Front! 

THE LAZY CUBANS, WHO NEITHER FOUGHT NOR 
WORKED, BUT WERE ALWAYS HUNTING RA 
TIONS AND SPOILS A SCENE OF CONFUSION 
ON THE BATTLE-FIELD AND NOBODY TO BLAMI 
-VIVID WORD-PICTURES OF AN EYE-WITNESS 

By Sneci 

I HAVE been asked many times what I think of the Cubans 
after having seen the whole of General Garcia’s army and ft 
cers and the natives around Santiag ind I cannot truthfully 
say much in their favor. They certainly do not look as though 
they were starved to death ; in fact, it is seldom they are seen 
when not eating—it does not matter much what, but always 
eating ! The private soldiers go around half-naked, their clothes 
worn to shreds. Always begging and always present when ra 
tions are to be issued, and when a battle is going on they are 


always to be found at the rear, watching for an opportunity to 
forced to abandon 
of them lend a 


get clothing or rations which our men were 
before going into the fight. 1 never 
band when our troops were landing, and I did see our troops 


saw one 
helping them ; in fact, they helped Garcia’s entire army to get 
ashore, and then, even after that, when the roads were being 
built, so that the artillery and army-wagons, pack-trains, and 
both armies could move on toward Santiago, our men, unac 
customed to that climate, 
work which was done. 
they doit? They crawled out of it like a pack of whipped dogs, 
with the ‘“*Oh, no; not 
Now, if they had been soldiers they might have been excused, 


were compelled to do eve ry stroke of 
The Cubans were asked to help, and did 
remark ; me soldier workingman.’ 
but when the time came for them to show their soldierly qual 
ties they were minus that. Now, after all that, can our soldiers 
be blamed when they treated them with utter contempt, and in 
one instance, when one of our men was returning wounded from 
the battle-field and he found a Cuban with his hand in a dead 
soldier’s pocket, he shot him through the heart ? 

During the battle of San Juan on July Ist I saw some Cuban 
boys carrying water to the roadside and giving the wounded 
Americans a drink as they passed by. They also boiled coffee 
to give them, and that was one good deed which I am glad to 
mention ; but when the Spanish sbarpshooters began to pick off 
our wounded near them they reached for their guns and made 
a wild rush to the rear. Some of them even did not wait to 
pick up their rations, and that was something very exceptional 
The women are much the same as the men, and it is not unusual 
for them to ask you for a chew of tobacco ora smoke. Many 
of the children go about stark naked, and some of them are as 
Both the men and women always seem cheerful, 


fat as butter ! 
and I have never seen any of them quarreling. The officers try 
hard to be proud, but it passes unnoticed by our troops. An 
amusing incident happened at Siboney just before our gallant 
troops moved on to the front. A Cuban officer was gruffly 
halted by one of our guards and told that no private soldiers 
were allowed to pass in front of headquarters. The 
officer straightened himself up and, with great dignity, said : 
“What! You do not know me? You do not salute? And 
Ia Cuban officer? Yes, sir ; officer. What! Do you 
refuse to salute?’ The soldier promptly saluted and the offi- 
cer’s face beamed with joy 
I salute you !” 

I think it was on the 27th or 28th of June our regiment was 
ordered to move on toward Santiago, and about tena. M. the 
march began. 
called Las Guasimas, where the First and Tenth Cavalry Regu- 
lars had their fierce fight with the Spaniards. Here, on the left 
of the road, was where the mountain Hotchkisses were planted, 
On the 
right of the road are the old ruins of a stone house, on the side of 
which is a sun-dial, and near this house Major Bell stood as he 
directed the movements of his squadron of the First Cavalry, 
and it was here he received his wound. Captain Knox and 
Lieutenant Byram ‘were wounded in the road just in front of 
him, and as the fight was beginning. Still beyond is a high, 
wooded hill, where the Spaniards were concealed. To the left 
is another high hill, and on its summit the eight dead rough 
riders were buried—killed in the fight. To the left, between 
these hills, the road becomes very narrow and on either side is 
dense underwood, and in many places overhead the great 
branches of trees meet. On each side are the high hills, anda 
better place for ambush could not be found. 

It was in this rocky ravine that our regiment had a grand 
mix-up with the artillery, pack-trains, part of another regiment, 
ambulances, and everything else which belongs to an army. 
Some officers forged ahead, expecting their commands to follow, 
and when they stopped and turned to give the command to halt, 
their men were so far behind that they were out of hearing. 
When Major Miller ordered ‘“ Halt !” he was fortunate enough 
to find his men with him, but they had no sooner placed them- 
selves in position to rest in that narrow, boiling-hot, cave-like 
hole—not a breath of air stirring—before angry shouts were 
heard, and the artillery came tearing up over the rocks. The 
infantry were so exhausted after their hard march with heavy 
packs, and the road was so narrow, that it was almost impossible 
fur them to get out of the road. The officer in command and at 
the head of the artillery suddenly came to a dead stop, for right 
square in front of him stood the major, his eyes fairly gleaming 
with rage, and here a conversation of no mild manner was be- 
gun, and that without a moment’s hesitation, and, to increase 
the commotion, some one from the réar shouted, ‘‘ Major, a man 
is dead back here—overcome by the heat.” 

And who was to blame for all this? Not the artillery, for 
they had orders to get to the front as rapidly as possible. Not 
the infantry, for they had the same orders. Not the pack- 
trains, for they had their orders. I do not know who was to 
blame. About one half-mile beyond the crest of the hill we 


Cuban 


Tam an 
‘Ah, now. That was excellent. 


The road led up the valley and past the ground 


manned by the colored men from the Tenth Cavalry. 
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found the lonel, who had gone ahead to locate the camp 
1d. He was anxiously waiting for his regiment, which he 
thought was following closely behind ; but we must have waited 
two long hours before the big, tired fellows put in their appear 
in ibout 800 of the sturdiest fighters I ever saw Up they 
i s though nothing had happened, and we moved on about 
n ur rand went into camp, to await the final orders to 
move 1 to San Juan And in my next chapter I will try to tell 
me of the brave things these splendid fellows did on that Ist 
lay of July HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Hawaii Wild with Joy. 


How THE NewS OF ITS ANNEXATION TO THE UNITED STATES 
Was SIGNALED FROM THE STEAMSHIP * CopTi AND 
How It Was RECEIVED WITH UNBOUNDED ENTHUSIASM 

Special Correspondent 
SAN FRANCISCO, July 28th, 1895.—It fell to the good ship 
Coptic, an old White Star liner, now under the flag of the 


Pacific Mail Company, to bear to Hawaii the best and biggest 
Wednesday 
13th, the vigilant observers on the island of Oahu 


news the island republic ever heard. On after 


noon, July 
saw the Coptic creeping up over the horizon with signal-flags 


a-flutter from every truck. There was no need to wait until 


the message could be spelled out. Hawaii had watched and 


waited so long 


, and was so closely in touch with events on the 














** COPTIC” ENTERING THE HARBOR OF 
WITH SIGNALS FLYING ANNOUNC- 
THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


THE STEAMSHIP 
HONOLULU 
ING 


main land 2,000 miles away, that it could divine the truth 
Stores and factories closed and men hurried into the streets, 
shaking hands, as does the Anglo-Saxon the world over when 
he is deeply moved, with whomsoever they met 

Eager for confirmation of the news, everybody who owned 
or could borrow a glass hastened to some vantage point and 
waited for the steamer. The launch of the United States ship 
An officer in the 
main truck of the war-ship read the message first. ‘‘ Hawaii is 
annexed,” he called to the deck below. The news was tele 
phoned at once to the government building, where an observer 
As the 
steamer drew into the channel dozens of boats put out to meet 


Mohican sped out to sea to meet the Coptic. 


in the tower was already spelling out the message. 





FIRING THE SALUTE AT HONOLULU OF ONE HUNDRED GUNS 
ON RECEIPT OF THE NEWS OF ANNEXATION. 


her. The national band on the dock struck up “ The Star- 
spangled Banner.” 

The crowd on shore, growing every moment, shouted its joy. 
From the executive grounds three cannon boomed a salute of 
one hundred guns, while whistle after whistle added itself to the 
jubilee. President Dole, who had ridden post haste from his cot- 
tage on the beach below Diamond Head, was soon on the wharf 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1898 


with United States Minister Sewall and Consul-General Hay 


wood and the members of his cabinet The crowd nearly over 


whelmed them in its rush to congratulate them. Flags ap 


peared from nobody knew where until the crowd was a surging 
mass of red, white, and blue 


As the passengers from the Coptic 


came ashore the excitement grew and the cheering swelled in 
Up Fort Street to the executive building the band led 
the way, playing lustily while the crowd sang and shouted 

At the 


calls for Dr 


volume 


steps of the executive building there were insistent 
John 8. McGrew, the “ father of annexation,” who 
for a score of years under the monarchy hoisted the stars and 
He took the band leader’s 
gave once more ** The Star 

to the 
ment was read from the balcony, and then the cheering was re 
newed Three the 


marched and then down through the city again, while bombs 


stripes over his house every morning. 
baton and led while the musicians 


spangled Banner.” Minister Hatch’s message govern 


times around the building great crowd 


and fire-crackers burst and crackled incessantly. 
ical night fell swiftly 


As the trop 
, a gigantic bonfire flamed from the Punch 


bowl, while in the town such a celebration went on as Honolulu 
had hevelr before witnessed E Ss S. 
rar-o 4 a be] 
Our Navy’s ‘** Taking ’’ Way. 
How A SLY SPANISH GUN-BOAT WAS SUNK AT NIGHT UNDER 
THE LITTLE GLEAM OF A SEARCH-LIGHT FRICTION 
WITH THE ARMY THe Navy LavuGHs, BUT GENERAL 


SHAFTER AND GENERAL MILEs Do Not 


(By our Special Correspondent.) 
ON BOARD THE ‘** BROOKLYN,” SANTIAGO, August 10th, 1898.- 
Just exactly how accurately wonderful is the gun-fire of Ameri 
can ships has again been demonstrated since the battle betwee 
Schley and Cervera. Two nights after the famous sea-fighf, 
and while the blockade of Santiago harbor was being main 
tained, the Spanish made an attempt to blockade the port 
ala Hobson, by sinking a vesselin the neck of Santiago harbor. 
It was toward midnight on the night of July 5th, and the 
Massachusetts, which was using her search light on the entrance 
to the harbor, staying out at a distance of two miles, suddenly 
saw the nose of a vessel emerge from the west side of the harbor 
and make for the eastern side. In an instant the big guns of 
the Massachusetts boomed, and the fiercely whistling pr yjectiles 
flew toward the moving object. 
tened in to the aid of the 
minutes of the hardest and fiercest kind of attack, with the 
search-light as the only guide. 


The ever-ready Texas has 
Vassachusetts, and there were ten 


In that ten minutes the Spanish 
ship, which proved to be the Reina Mercedes, an old cruiser, 
was sunk by the big shells and its crew driven ashore, without 
accomplishing its purpose. One more vessel was thereby added 
to the fleet of Spain that lies destroyed off Santiago. Several 
days after this episode, and while the small boats of the fleet 
were enjoying the benefits of the surrender and running up and 
down the bay, I visited this ship, and found that a half-dozen of 
the big shells had hit vital places, a wonderful record when it 
is considered that the work was done at night in a narrow har 
bor entrance. 
‘22 


The usual petty friction between army and navy that always 
occurs when these two branches of the profession meet, but 
which does not injure but only raises the esprit de corps, is 
ludicrously visible now. A whole lot of ships that had been 
unable to leave the harbor because of Sampson’s blockade were 
General Shafter objected, and 
said they belonged to him, and the government settled the ques 
tion by taking them itself. 


taken by the navy as prizes. 


Of course, if Sampson had not been 
outside the ships would have escaped, and the troops would very 
likely have gone with them. One day Shafter complained to 
Washington that he could not take the city because the navy 
would not help him by taking the bay and Cervera’s fleet. The 
same day he sent for Admiral Sampson, and while the latter 
was responding to the call the Spanish fleet went out and was 
smashed by Schley. Then Shafter swelled up a little more and 
said as how ‘‘he had did it” by driving the fleet out. It is 
needless to say that the navy did not agree with him. And 
then came the surrender! Shafter says, ‘‘I did it all myself,” 
forgetting that just a few days before he had asked the navy to 
shell the city, and that Linares, the Spanish commander, him 
self, in cabling to Spain, had said, ‘‘ The American fleet has a 
splendid range and is throwing shells into the city.” And so it 
goes. The army does it all, ‘‘ God bless them,” and the navy 
does it all, ‘‘God bless them.” But between them they have 
certainly done wonders. 
*, * 

Admiral Sampson sent Captain Higginson with the Massa- 
chusetts to make way for General Miles and hisarmy. Higgin- 
son got to Ponce, Porto Rico, at night, and opened fire. After 
a while the place surrendered, and the next day there were 
all sorts of amicable understandings arrived at and the people 
ashore were very cordial. Then, a day later, General Miles 
arrived overland and asked Higginson whether he thought the 
army could take the place. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said Higginson, with a 
smile. ‘‘They’ll be glad to see you. You know, they surren- 
dered to me yesterday.” 

“‘Surrendered to you?” demanded the general. 
right had you to receive a surrender ? 
was coming ?” 

“Yes,” said Higginson, ‘* but you see, general, I couldn't 
help it. The people insisted upon surrendering.” And then he 
looked with great pity upon the first brigade of photographers. 
GEORGE EpwarRp GRAHAM. 


‘* What 
Didn’t you know that I 


‘**Can I Speak With You ?”’ 


‘“‘ How,” is the title of a well-printed little book of 165 pages, 
the greatest book of its character of the year. It tells you 
how to do 150 different things of interest to men, women and 
children, and will be sent to any one who will cut out this no- 
tice from LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and forward it, with ten cents in 
stamps or currency, to the Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘ How” is full of just the kind of 
information that every person wants, 
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GENERAL JOE WHEELER MEETING MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN, MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN GREETING COLONEL, ROOSEVELT 


INTERIOR OF A HOSPITAL TENT. 


CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINT, NEW YORK. 


THE RETURNING HEROES FROM SANTIAGO AMONG THEIR FRIENDS AGAIN.—Pxorocrapas sy J. ©. HEMMENT.—{SEE PaGE 167.) 
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ROUGH RIDERS JUST AFTER THEY LANDED FROM THE TRANSPORT ‘‘ MIAMI.’ 








ROUGH RIDER LIEUTENANT WOODBURY KANE RELATING HIS EXPERIENCE TO HIS FRIEND, J. C. COWDEN FIGHTIN‘ P‘ATTLE 


RETURN OF THE GALI§NT 


ROOSEVELT’S PICKED COMMAND OF COWBOYS, COLLEGE ATHLETES, AND OTHER FIGHTING “TERROI RE T 
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‘IGHTING ATTLES OVER AGAIN GENERAL JOR WHEELER, WI'H His FAMOUS MACHETE TAKEN FROM A SPANISH OFFICER, IS GREETED BY GENERAL YOUNG 


SALANT ROUGH RIDERS. 


‘ERRORS BRE THE CYNOSURE OF ALL EYES AT CAMP WIKOFF.—Pxorocrapus By J. C, HEMMENT.—[SEE PaGeE 167.) 
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HAPPY ROUGH RIDERS ON THE WAY TO THE CAMP OF DETENTION 





VICTIMS OF THE DEADLY CUBAN CLIMATE—THESE MEN WERE RORUST WHEN SMILING GROUP OF ROUGH RIDERS MESSRS BULL, CRAIG WARDSWORTH, AND 
THEY ENLISTED, THREE MONTHS AGO. . THE KNOBLOCH BROTHERS SHARING A LOAF OF BREAD 





THE IMPROVISED BARBER-SHOP OF THE ENGINEER CORPS. 


CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINT, NEW YORK. 


HAPPY ROUGH RIDERS AND ENGINEERS GLAD TO GET BACK.—Proroarapns BY J. C. HemMent.—{SEE PaGE 167. ] 
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Clothing an Army. 


How AND WHERE UNCLE SaAm’s SOLDIERS ARE PROVIDED 
WITH THEIR SERVICE OvuTFITS—THE BUSY SCHUYLKILI 
ARSENAL AT PHILADELPHIA, THE GREAT MANUFACT 


URING SuPPLY DEPOT OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


lo completely fit out an army under stress of a sudden un 
foreseen emergency, for active duty, is a task of herculean pro 
portions ; so great, indeed, that even the marvelous manufact 
uring facilities of this country—and they are the greatest in the 
world—have almost broken down under the strain. It is easy 
enough to understand why. The mills which have the machin 
ery, dye-stuffs, and the experience in manufacturing the sky 
blue kersey (sixteen ounces for trousers and twenty-two ounces 
for overcoats) cannot be expected to keep a reserve stock of 
this material on hand, nor can their agents afford to speculate 
upon future wars. These conditions hold good with equal force 
as to shoes, hats, underwear, and camp equipage of all kinds 
(nd also with regard to ordnance stores of every description. 

Army authorities exact that every article delivered must 
reach the prescribed standard, and no matter how pressing may 
be the call, or the urgent need of troops in the field, no article 
which falls short of the rigid rules of quality as laid down by 
the army board passes the inspectors or is accepted and sent to 
the troops. Whatever reaches our troops in the shape of cloth 
ing will be the best this country can produce. The great gen- 
eral depot of supplies for the army is the Schuylkill Arsenal at 
Philadelphia. In local parlance it is called the Gray’s Ferry 
\rsenal. This is the oldest army reservation in the country, 
outside of Washington. It dates back to 1785 
tion covers eight acres, is inclosed by a high brick wall, and 
runs down to the Schuylkill River, where there is a wharf. 


The reserva 


There are also two railroad-stations on or contiguous to the 
property 

\t first the reservation was actually an arsenal, and the 
magazine is still standing, but the word arsenal is a misnomer 
now, as it is, in point of fact, the great manufacturing, supply, 
and distributing depot of the army. There is not a cartridge, 
nor a shell, nor an ounce of powder on the place. There is not 
even a military guard. At night there is an armed and uui- 





Captain Bingham. Major Hathaway. 
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wall, conical, hospital, shelter, Sibley, and fly tents, with all 
their lines, pins, poles, chains, rings, metal slips, and tent-pole 
sockets ; china and glass ware, and all kitchen utensils, except 
ing stoves. It may be of interest to know that barracks are 
supplied with chairs at the rate of one for each non-commis 
sioned officer, and one for every two of the enlisted men there 
in quartered. Non-commissioned officers have furnished them 
bleached cotton summer clothing, but the enlisted man has to 
exist in unbleached ditto, peace or war 

Of these thousand-and-one things which the soldier needs, all 
With the ex 
ception of uniforms and Canton flannel drawers, everything is 


of them may be found in the Schuylkill Arsenal 
bought by contract in the open market. An army equipment 
board decides upon the style, color, trimmings, etc., of the uni 
form for the army. The patterns are its own. The quarter- 
master’s department advertises for kersey and flannel. When 
delivered at the arsenal it is sent to the examiner to be tested as 
to color, weight, warp, filling, and tensile strength. The six 
teen-ounce kersey must bear a tensile strain of sixty-five pounds 
to the square inch.. Each piece is examined by three men, and a 
record of each piece tested is carefully preserved in the inspect 
or’s books. As soon after being tested as may be necessary the 
fabric is sent to the cutting-room. Here an army of cutters 
guide electric cutting-kives through forty thicknesses of sixteen- 
ounce kersey for trousers and flannel for drawers, thirty-two 
for facings, thirty for overcoats and blouses. Each piece is then 
rolled into a bundle and dropped through a chute into the trim- 
ming-room, where buttons, hooks and eyes, braid, chevrons, 
pockets, and linings are added ; then it is sent to the delivery 
and inspection room to await the tailoress, who is to take it 
home and return it ready to wear. There are over 3,000 of these 
tailoresses on the pay-roll, who earn from $18 to $40 per month. 
When the clothing is returned the most rigid inspection of it 
takes place. Uncle Sam’s inspectors have to keep their eyes 
open, as all kinds of frauds are attempted in a small way; even 
such petty thefts as changing the pocket-linings have been at 
tempted. One pocket-lining, of course, amounts to little, but in 
a year’s time the aggregate of such peculations would reach a 
tidy sum. The gathering of these women three times a week at 
the arsenal to turn in and take out their work resembles a rush 
on a bargain-day at some great store. Some of them go as far 


ee 


Inspector Gladding. 


BUREAU CHIEFS AND CLERKS 


formed guard, but in the day-time, excepting for the officers in 
uniform, Major Hathaway and Captain Bingham, it has all the 
appearances of commercial activity, thoroughness, and system 
which are associated with any great business enterprise. The 
depot at Philadelphia is divided into two departments. First 
comes the administrative, ‘under the direction of Colonel 
John V. Furey, deputy quartermaster-general of the United 
States Army, who, while in supreme command of the entire 
depot, is more actively engaged in the multifarious duties of 
awarding contracts, opening bids, and standing as an impreg- 
nable wall of defense in behalf of the interests of the govern- 
ment and the rights and comforts of the soldier. The latter 
expects the best equipment that money can buy, and Colonel 
Furey sees to it that he is not disappointed. 

The arsenal proper is where all of the merchandise contracted 
for by Colonel Furey is delivered, inspected, manufactured, and 
stored. Here two distinguished officers, Major F. H. Hathaway, 
deputy quartermaster United States Army, is commandant, 
and Captain G. 8. Bingham, assistant quartermaster United 
States Army, who superintend the vast details of keeping the 
army supplied with clothing and most of the other necessaries 
of a soldier’s outfit. Here is a partial enumeration of the arti- 
cles which the Schuylkill Arsenal furnishes to the army: Blank- 
ets, blouses, boots, brassards of all colors, hats and caps (forage, 
campaign, fur, and canvas), chevrons of all grades and materi- 
als, coats of canvas blanket-lined, kersey overcoats, linen collars, 
black silk cravats, Canton flannel, knit-wool and jean drawers, 
leather and muskrat gauntlets, Berlin gloves, hats of wool or 
fur, helmets of cork or felt, canvas leggings, canvas and wool 
mittens, overalls, overcoats, overshoes, rubber ponchos, flannel 
and muslin shirts, cotton and knit-wool undershirts, barrack 
and marching shoes, stable frocks, cotton and woolen stockings, 
summer clothing, sack coats, canvas and kersey trousers, sus- 
penders, and the dress uniform complete ; aiguilettes, shoulder- 
knots, white trousers, and music-pouches, 

Under the head of equipage : Axes, barrack-bags, bed-sacks, 
bed-sheets, bedsteads, all kinds of army account-books, brooms, 
brushes, bugles, bunks, chairs, color-belts and slings, colors, 
flags, guidons, and standards for every branch of the service, 
drums, band instruments, fifes, flag -halyards, hand - litters, 
hatchets, camp-kettles, mattresses with covers, mess-pans, mos- 
quito-bar, buffalo overcoats, pickaxes, pillows and _ pillow- 
cases, iron pots, shovels, spades, stencil-plates, tents, including 


as fainting in the crush. In fact, some of the clerks have been 
swept off their feet in vain endeavors to regulate the crowd. 

The arsenal makes all the tents used by the army; in this 
war emergency several thousand have been supplied to the 
navy. These tents are made by sail-makers, who squat tailor- 
fashion on the floor or little benches and sew with incredible 
rapidity at the heavy cotton duck. The men are paid by the 
piece—i.e., $4 for wall-tents, one man turning out a tent of this 
kind in twelve hours ; for the larger tents the men are paid $9, 
but it takes nearly three and one-half days to make one of these 
conical tents. Fifty cents a hundred is paid for splicing tent- 
lines ; there are besides tent-poles and pins, which are supplied 
by contract. Wall-tents and flies require ten large and eighteen 
small pins ; conical wall-tents, forty-eight small pins ; shelter- 
tents, twenty-four small pins, etc. A Sibley tent complete 
costs (circa) $25.14 ; wall-tent, ditto, $18.11 ; tent-pins, wall, set, 
22 cents ; tent-poles, ditto, set, $2; a tent stove, $1.25; tent tri- 
pods, each, $1.43 ; hospital-tent, complete, $37.14. 

Shoes cost about $2 per pair ; blouses, $2.75; trousers, $2.40 ; 
blankets, $3; rubber ponchos, $1.37'¢ ; drums, $5.25; bugles, 
$2.50; felt helmets, $1.12; cork, $1.25; muskrat gauntlets (but 
not for Cuba nor the Philippines), $1.51; caps, 80 cents; leg- 
gings, 55 cents; forage-caps, 83 cents; shirts, flannel, $1.97 ; 
muslin, 29 cents ; overcoats, $8.21. In addition to these all the 
chevrons, brassards, and insignia for head-wear are extra. The 
dark blue cloth, 6-4 army standard, $1.20 per yard ; blouse 
flannel, 83 cents ; sky blue kersey, $1.06, and dark blue, ditto, 
$1.16; Canton flannel, 6 cents ; shirting flannel, 69 cents. The 
tents are cut out by hand from large wooden squares, but after 
being marked out could be cut by electric knives just as well 
as the clothing, but for the fact that the facilities are lack- 
ing. At the outbreak of the war there were not even lights in 
the buildings. This was quickly remedied, however, and now 
electric lights burn in all the rooms and stair-ways, thus en- 
abling the employment of a day and night shift in all of the 
departments of the arsenal, excepting the official and clerical 
force, which is no larger than when the army was on a peace 
footing, and is doing heroic work, although not under fire. 
There are over 300 men employed in and about the arsenal ; the 
pay-roll runs beyond $100,000 per month, and the disbursements 
for supplies over $1,000,000 during the like period. 

The shipping department is the best evidence of the business 
activity of the arsenal. This goes on night and day, providing 
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train-loads of supplies to the various camps and army posts, for 
it must be remembered that the arsenal must be ready to fill the 
quarterly requisitions from the regular-army posts throughout 
the country, as well as the special calls from the quartermaster 
general at Washington for the army in the field. Promptly at 
half-past five each afternoon the arsenal is called up on long- 
distance telephone from Washington, and then for the next three 
hours there is a.constant flow of orders to be shipped at once to 
the front. As soon as all of the orders are in, these are distrib- 
uted to the packers, who work nearly all night getting ready the 
next day’s shipment. One walks between lanes of shoes, blank 
ets, blouses, trousers, mattresses, drawers, hats, company field 
desks, and the huge paraphernalia which it has been seen the 
arsenal supplies, all ready to ship to the front as quickly as 
human hands can place them on drays and trucks for cartage 
to the depot stations. Some of the cases are piled stories high. 
Let it be said here that after the first two weeks of the war 
there was no delay in the quartermaster’s department. 

Among the other interesting features at the arsenal is the 
condemned - property room. Here are gathered all the unfit 
supplies, which find their way to the depot from army posts, 
and which are regularly sold at auction. It was only a short 
time before the war broke out that the army changed most of 
the insignia for the several branches of the service, and conse 
quently the discarded ones were sold as usual, but when the 
rush came to equip the volunteers the department was obliged 
to buy back all the old insignia, as there was no time to have 
new ones made, Another curious item is the difference between 
various sections of the country as to the sizes needed to clothe 
the recruits. From the East the men are generally more heavily 
built than those from the West and South, but not so tall, and 
as the camps embrace troops from all sections of the country 
the strain upon the assortment of sizes is very great, and how 
to sort them so as to meet all demands is causing the authorities 
at the arsenal a great deal of trouble. The regular-army men 
are selected as nearly one size as possible, but the volunteers’ 
recruiting officers are not so particular, especially from certain 
sections of the country; therefore it is not surprising that from 
some regiments comes the complaint that their uniforms are too 
small, and from others that they are too large. The remedy 
lies in a camp tailor’s outfit. 

The equipment with which each infantry soldier is provided 
consists of one rifle complete, 100 rounds of ammunition for 
same, one canteen and strap, one blanket-bag, one pair blanket- 
bag shoulder-straps, one pair blanket-bag coat-straps, one cart 
ridge-belt, one bayonet-scabbard, one haversack, one haversack- 
strap, one tin cup, one meat-can, one knife, one fork, and one 
spoon. Musicians and color-bearers carry one revolver and 
fifty rounds of ammunition, instead of the rifle and rifle-am 
munition. In time of peace the Schuylkill Arsenal can clothe 
and equip the army, but in this emergency many contracts 
have been let for supplies of all kinds, but always based upon 
the regular-army standard. It is not generally understood that 
the enlisted men and non-commissioned officers have a clothing 
allowance, which for the private amounts to $57.48 for his first 
year, $25.55 for his second, and $33.94 for his third year’s serv- 
ice. A clean and orderly man can save money out of this allow- 
ance ; it is not deducted from his pay, but all that he does not 
draw in clothing during his service period is paid to him in cash 
when he finally leaves the service. A regular table showing 
the cost of each article is prepared by the adjutant-general, 
and, based upon this scale of prices, the men are furnished with 
such clothing and equipment as they need to enable them to 
pass the inspecting officer. These prices are furnished from the 
Schuylkill Arsenal, calculated at about the actual cost of each 
article. 

The largest day’s shipment from the arsenal since the war 
began was ou August 6th, to Montauk Point, for the use of 
the troops returned from Santiago de Cuba. This shipment 
consisted of 20,000 campaign hats, 20,000 pairs of shoes, 20,000 
ponchos, 18,000 blankets, 40,000 pairs of stockings, 10,000 bed 
sacks, 147 hospital-tents, and sixty-two wall-tents complete. 
When you study these figures this turns out to be a pretty good 
day’s work. 

An inspection of the arsenal convinces the candid observer 
that its business is carried on with dispatch, and a simplicity of 
detail rare in army affairs, and that the men in charge of it are 
thoroughly competent men of business, as well as soldiers. My 
thanks are particularly due to Captain G. 8. Bingham for much 
valuable information and most polite attention. 

Harry P. Mawson, 


A Ballad of Rough Riders. 


Tne battle’s breath and the blur of death, 
As the Mauser bullets fly— 

With the rifle’s crash, the sabre’s flash, 
And the Spaniards doomed to die! 
O’er hill and glen with Roosevelt's men, 
Who answer the war god’s cry— 
And a crimson stain of blood, like rain, 

As the Mauser bullets fly! 


To right and left, o’er rock and cleft, 
With Roosevelt and his men 

Like a curbless pack of hounds that track 
The red fox to his den! 

Through eddying smoke, with a steel-clad stroke, 
Echoed o'er field ard fen, 

Grim Death rides by, neath a tropic sky, 


With Roosevelt and his men ! 


Rough riders they, who hew their way 
On the Santiago hills 
With a reckless rush, or a moment's hush 
As the blood of a comrade spills. 
Wild riders they, who lead the fray, 
And the heart of a nation thrills 
For the heroes true, in their sunlit blue, 
On the Santiago hills ! 
WrtiiaAM Hamitton Hayne. 


BEST BECAUSE NATURAL, 


THE market is flooded with so-called baby foods. Experience 
demonstrates that scientifically-prepared cow’s milk is the best, 
when the natural supply fails. Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the best infant food, 
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THE ‘‘ REINA MERCEDES,” THE SPANISH CRUISER WHICH WAS SUNK IN 
SANTIAGO HARBOR BY A LONG SHOT FROM SAMPSON’S FLEET. 
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CROWD OF EXPECTANT REFUGEES WATCHING THE 
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A SOLDIER’S HASTY AND LIGHT LUNCH—BOMB-PROOF INTRENCHMENTS IN THE DISTANCE. TYPICAL NARROW STREET IN CANEY, SHOWING THE CHARACTER OF THE DWELLINGS, 


OUR VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN IN CUBA. 


From PHoToGraPns BY OuR SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT, C, M. SHELDON. 
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“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 
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Williams’ Shaving Soaps were adopted as the ‘* Standard 
for quality” by the U. S. Naval Department nearly fifty years > Ine er a. ~ ane HAS THE 
ago. They are used exclusively at Ronnie, and on all U. 5. - Be Ge CE PURINERICA = STRENGTH OF 
Naval Vessels, at West Point and the principal Army Posts. Their % 
tich, creamy lather has made Williams’ Shaving Soaps Standard of 
the World. 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps are sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cents. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cents. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cents. Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, 50 cents. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 lb., go cts. Exquisite also for toilet. 
Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15 cents. 


THE J. B. WILLIAIS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
LONDON, 64 Great Russell St., W. C, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 16: Clarence St 
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Field and Marine Glasses Revolutionized 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS FIELD GLASS. BEST ORDINARY BINOCULAR FIELD GLASS. 
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COMPACT, LIGHT, POWERFUL 
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The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. 

Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N. Y., U. S. AGENTS. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS CLASS ORDINARY BINOCULAR CLASS. To insert a pointed 
The above is a correct comparison of the relative size and size of field of the See instrument and eject 
NEW and OLD glasses of the same power th t the pen from the 
a holder. Prevents the 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Hole? 


STGRGO Field Glasses |..." 


By an arrangement of two double reflecting prisms of superior quality the ray of IS IT Ask for Vertical No. 
light is bent upon itself four times without the slightest loss of brilliancy, making it pos- FOR? 37: 
sible to place the object lenses far enough apart to obtain perfect stereoscopic effect, and ae a > 
affording optical powers hitherto unobtainable. V6 LEE petats yA fens, slightly sti, 
The eye-pieces are the same as those used in the most powerful astronomical tele- , : 
scope, do not tire the eyes, and, where the eyes are not mates, can be adjusted separately. SPENCERIAN PEN CO.; 


ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 
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of return postage. 
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When once adjusted they are set for objects at practically all distances. 450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 
BOOKLET FREE. ADDRESS DEPT. LES. FOR SALE AT ALL OPTICIANS’ a — = 
MANUFACTURERS 





Advertise in--———~ 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. , 
New York - ROEDTER. N.Y. Chicago LESLIE’S WEEKLY. | 
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THE LANDING AT BAIQUIRI 


How THE AMERICAN TROOPS BEGAN THEIR SHORT AND DECISIVE CAMPAIGN IN CuBA.—{SEE ‘‘THE Story OF THE WAR,” By H. C. Curisty, 
OuR SPECIAL WaAR ARTIST,*ON PAGE 174.] 





FURIOUS NIGHT ATTACK OF THE SPANIARDS GALLANTLY REPULSED. 


UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT BY E1GHT HUNDRED SPANIARDS To RETAKE THE LIGHT-HOUSE AT CAPE SAN JUAN, AUGUST 9TH. 


[One of the most brilliant of the closing engagements of the war was fought before daybreak on August 9th, at Cape San Juan, Porto Rico. The light-house, a very important one, 
had been taken by our navy, and had been left in charge of forty sailors, commanded by Lieutenant Atwater, Assistant-Engineer Jenkins, Ensign Bronson, and Gunner ¢ ‘ampbell. The 
Spaniards, who had retreated after the first landing of the troops, hastily marched back to Fajardo, where they replaced the Spanish flag. The terrified refugees warned the marines at 
the light-house that the Spanish were coming, and 250 men were landed during the fight, from our gun-boats in the harbor, to re-enforce the guard at the light-house. The Spaniards 
made a hot attack, but were driven back with heavy loss by shells from the Amphitrite, Cincinnati, and Leyden. William H. Boardman, of the Amphitrite, a second-class man in the 
Naval Academy, who was in the light-house, was seriously wounded. After the engagement our forces were withdrawn from the light-house, but the flag over it was left flying and the 
gun-boats remained in the harbor to guard it.—Epiton LEsLiz’s WEEKLY.] 
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Pears’ 


skin 
excretions 
skin takes 


To keep the clean 


is to wash the 


from it off: the 


care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 
To wash it often and 


clean, without doing any 


sort of violence to it, re- 


quires a most gentle soap, 


a soap with no free al- 


kali in it. 


Pears’, the soap. that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it 


druggists ; 


especially 
all sorts of people use it. 





Tar Marvex (jLove. 


Is the highest production of the 
Glover's Art. Made absolutely 
from high-grade Kid skins. 
Specially recommended for its 
excellent Fitting qualities, Dura- 
bility and Exclusive Colorings. 
Sold only by 


B. Altman & Co. 


Wew Work. 


The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 





It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 

CAUTION : —Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 


‘original*’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 


remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 





Tho’ lowe be cold 
Do not despair— 

There’s Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 


Ypsilanti Health Underwear 
is made in all_ sizes 
and all weights. Fits the 
form perfectly. Helps 
clothes fit. Sold in cities 
and larger towns, 


»klet_ free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich 








Itrests with ze whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 


tine, purifies the blood, re. 


stores lost manhood, 

makes bn strong 

in os nerve 

and NO-TO- 

boo your own dru geist, who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently. One 

box, SL ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2. 4 


arantee ~ cure, or we refund mone 
Sterling Remedy Co. 


Hontreal, New ¥ 
LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 








HARMONY AT THE 

He (in Colorado ‘Well, 
you vote ? 
She—** 


POLLS 
what ticket did 


I voted a pink one. That horrid white 


independent ticket that you wanted me to vote 


didn’t come anywhere near matching my shirt 


| waist.”—Judge 

| A HOP-SKIP AND-JUMP fec ng. the sort that always 
ollows a iree of atmer s here Abbott's rt 

} Original huamataen Bibters 8 the prescriptior 

| 

] 

SoHMER & Co., the great piano firm in point witl 
pride to the magnificent indorsement their truments 

have received at the hands of the best native and 

foreign musical artists 

| Dr. SIEGERT Angostura Bitters, the renowned ap 
petizer, cures dyspepsia, et 

Advice to Mothers Mrs. WinsLow SoorTe 

ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhcea 


ATLANTIC CITY VIA 
AND RE 


PHILADELPHIA 
ADING ROUTE 


SEND a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen 
eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses. as 
well as other information of value Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullman 

| parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 


} run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route 


lhere isno Kodak but the -astman Kodak 








Half the charm of a photographic outing is lost 
if one carries along several pounds of glass plates 
and holders and has every moment filled with 
anxiety for their safety. 


Kodaks 


use non-breakable film cartridges, 
ounces where plates weigh pounds. 


KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues free at ages y by ma 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


which weigh 
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“ COMFORT } 
Improved Washburne # 
Patent Fasteners & 
ay I ed t« a 
Bachelors’ Buttons, , 
Penci 1 Holders, Ky 
Eye-glass Holders.. @ 
Sample of any ofthe @ 
above sent postpaid for i 
10 cents, r, 
Hose Supporters, & 
Cuff Holders, yA 
Drawers Supporters. Ff 
Pair of any of these for § 
20 ce nte postpaid, Ny 
Key Chains. ; 
Sa 6 ; 
oan , 
The , 
simple y 
one ‘ 
tenacity, but don’t tear the fabe & 
+ 
abou rakes hem t 
Free ! Handsomely Illustrated Booklet sent on r-quest, ; 
er RINC CO. & 
Waterbury, " 


Conn. 
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Bex 88. 
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Free Reclining C hai sir Cars. 
Parlor-Café Cars. 


pe 






SEAS H 





I Ay 
peo IGHT TRAIN 
Free Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman Buffet Open 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 


See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 





AH, HANSON, G.P. A. Il. Cent. R. R, Chicago, DL 
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; Have You Read? 
7 i‘. 3 $ 
er 
HE RAVELERS ¢ I hese Dooks? ¢ 
+ o 
sf ‘ - * 
Life and Accident-x $ They, are. de he wondertul $ 
a 1 » il ~ = 
Insurance Company, $0 Guest weer $ 
+. I l I ay Con _ 
OF HARTFORD, CONN 3 pa 3 
rae . . >The Santa Fe Route, ¢ 
Chartered 18¢ Stock Life and Accident Insurance + - 
¢ ary 1 i s 1 4 
JAMES G. BAT TERSON, Pres’t. $ create among travelersabet- 
$ apy = I tl t t f i $ 
M f to any a ! 
> baad * 
Hartford, Conn., January J, 1898. e ! a a 
t A COLORADO SUMMER pp., 80 istra os 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,00000 3 ions. 3 cts 3 
e rue Moki SNAKI DAN¢ 6 pp., 64 illus rs 
Ass \ | ¢ oe Soe , +. 
GRAND CANON OF CoLoRAbDO RIVER 
ha Ag el san.ccgensie | 2 NS “ASiheteatinn tee CS 
Lia s 19.146.359.04 © H we Rescees of Maw Mexico.” 20 © 
aw - © — 31 illustrat! ms ects : 
| Security I i $3.722.635.12 © . . 
e HeALTH RESORTS OF ARIZONA 2p 4 
9 cs 1S illustrations 2 cts 4 
July J, 1898. e LAS VeGas Hor SPRINGS AND VICINITY - 
; * 18 pp., 39 illustrations cts 4 
Total Assets (Accident Premiums > 4 lo CALIFORNIA AND Back,” 176 pp., 176 4 
in the hands of Agents not > llustrations. 5 cts > 
nceluded $24.103.98667 ©. A. HIGGINS, 3 
Total Liabilities 19.859.29143 @ A.G ~ A., A. T. & 8S. F. Ry., 4 
2 1326 Gt. Northern Bidg., : 
| Excess Security to Policy-holdet $4.244.695.24 @ “CHIC AGO. 4 
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Paid to Poliey-holders since 1864 $35.660.940.19 

Paid to Policy-holders January THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
~~. = 1.300.493 .68 TISING MEDIUM IS 

Loaned to Policy-holders on Po 





cies (Life 


1,161.705.00 
94.646 669 00 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


Life Insurance in Force 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 


GAINS. 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


January to July, 1898. 


$1.234.992.51 | LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 





6 Months 


In Assets 


In Surplus (to Policy-holders 


522,060.12 WITH SPAIN. 


In Insurance in Force (Life Kerclusive use of ee in 
partment only 2,.764.45900 ! . ; LESLIE'S WEEKI a 
a ateaiali are aa > Cuba, War-ships, Travel, ube Natives and 
Increase in Reserve 705.642 18 rer ; . 
acetates Mimeaieedh Cheah 2 937.432.77 Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
iums Re 5 Mi f ‘¢ | Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
WILLIAM H, RAU, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Joun E. Morris, Secretary 


Epwakp V. Prestrox, Sup't of Agencies 
J. B. Lewis, M. D., Med 


SYLVESTER C 


| PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
yunsel Ulicerated and Itching Piles 


allays tl 


ical Director and Adjuster 
DuNHAM, ( It absorbs the tumors, 
e itching at once 8 as a poultice, 
stant relief Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
iothing else Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, Se, and 
WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 31 NASSAU ST. 


NAPOLEON, 
The Man of Destiny. 


Leslie’s Weekly presents to its readers a sumptuous and 
massive volume entitled 


APOLEON'S VICTORIES, 


consisting of the Authentic Memoirs of Capt. Charles Parquin, 
of the Imperial Guard, from Austerlitz to Waterloo. 


Beyond all question this is the most magnificen 
out in this country. It contains over two hundred superb engravings designed 
expressly for this work, together with a series of Magnificent Colored lates, by 
Boussoa, Valadou et Cie, Paris, prepared for this famous house by such renowned 
French artists as De Mybach, Dupray, Walker, Sargent, and Roy. This statement 
alone will make lovers of the beautiful eager for the work, but we may also add that 
the drawings of these great artists have been reproduced for ‘‘ Napoleon's Victories ” 
by a new and secret process, which preserves every touch of the artist’s individual- 
ity, and is the embodiment of all that is perfect in art The text of the work will be 
regarded as a unique and precious contribution to Napoleonic literature, It is the 


PLAIN UNVARNISHED TALE 
of a soldier, thrilling 
direct contact wit! 


him the whole mig! 1 a of 


AN 


The wor than 300 pages, size 11X13 % ‘Ss, printed on extra 
heavy enamele: | paper, and in point of Finding and coameustniens appearance is 
artistically perfect. Complete in one Imperial Folio Volume, bound in full Morocco 
full Gilt Edges 

Former price, 
and delivered prepaid on payn 
11 months, Address Leslie's 








t historical art work ever brought 


from its very sim plicity, and while bringing 


£ 
Nz ipoleon 


the reader int 
ne eadcel nto 






ersonality of 


t spre ads out before 
1e Napoleon 14 epocl 


UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 


*k cor tains more 





S16 00 ¢ ash. Now sold only in a with Lestr ’s WEEKLY 
nt of $1 00. Balance payable $1.00 each month for 


Ww eekly (Book Dept. ), 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





189 
ARKELL PUBLISHING CO 


Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name for one year’s 
subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, and ship, express prepaid, one copy 
“Napoleon’s Victories,” bound in full Morocco. (Subject to exam- | 
ination and return.) I agree to pay $1.00 each month until $12.00 


in all are paid. 


Signed, iheininieal sallialias 





gives in- 























THE appointment of Secretary of State Day as a member of the Spanish peace commis- 
sion, left a vacancy in the Cabinet, which President McKinley promptly filled by the selection 
of Colonel John Hay, the American ambassador at London. Colonel Hay is most widely known 
as the former private secretary of President Abraham Lincoln. He is a native of Salem, Indiana, 
a son of a physician: was graduated from Brown University, and studied law at Springfield, 
Illinois, where he made the acquaintance of Lincoln. He served during the Civil War under 
Generals Hunter and Gilmore, and afterward was secretary of legation at Paris, Vienna, and 
Madrid, respectively. He was appointed Assistant Secretary of State in 1879. His clever poems 
and stories have been very popular, and he has been one of the most acceptable ambassadors to 
London that the English people have received. He married a daughter of Amasa Stone, the 
Cleveland millionaire, and on the latter’s death Mrs. Hay inherited a very large fortune. The 
intimate friendship of Mrs. Mark Hanna and Mrs. Hay was largely responsible for the selection 
of Colonel Hay as ambassador to London 











** Heaven's last, best gift, my ever new delight. 
— MILTON, 


A smoker's “outfit” is not 
complete unless it has a 
box of 


vale 








Mixture 
A Centlemans Smoke 


for. while it costs a_trifle 
more than inferior kinds, 











STANDARD 
| FOR CHAIN | 
MACHINES. | 
HARTFORDS | 


Next Best, It is the .most satisfying 
ine" PIPE TOBACCO. 
3 Catalogue Free 











STANDARD.OF THE WORLD 
POPE MFG @. HARTFORD, CONN 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
JO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 


= — |§ Walter Baker & Co.'s 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 




























& 


The Merit 


of absolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has 
brought 


Great 
Western 


to the first place in 
American Champagnes 
and enabled it to dis- 
lace the high-priced 
oreign wines in many 
homes, clubs and cafés. 


€eeeeeee 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
. Excellence.... 
Tra le-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


“he vintage offered this Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


season is especially dry 


and pleasing. 
Pleasant Voller 
Wine Co., 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Ad BOLE MAKERS, od 
oe Rheims, - N. Y.¥ 
y 
3) nme ead \ 


SOLD BY 


BB xrre cox. 
8.6. PIESCE C0., Boston. & 











Advertise in Leslie’s. 





Its 
Quality 
Wins. 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 
RYE. 





= trave MARK =e 





ARE YOU WORN OUT? 


THEN TRY 





MARIANI WINE--The Famous Tonic for Body and Brain, 


Mariani Wine gives power to the brain, strength 
_and elasticity to the muscles and richness to the 
| blood. It is a promoter of good health and longevity. 





Mariani Wine is endorsed by more than 8,000 
American physicians. It 
is specially indicated for 
General Debility, Overwork, 
Profound Depression and 
Exhaustion, Throat and 
Lung Diseases, Consump- 
tion and Malaria. 


“General, Sir Evelyn Wood. 





Mariani Wine is in- 
overworked 
men, delicate women and 
sickly children. It soothes, 


| 


strengthens and _ sustains 
| 


’ 'the system, and _ braces 
* Regarding the infantry marching in the 7 
recent manoeuvres, it was the best seen during body and brain. 


my commend at Aldershot. Many officers 
availed themselves of the tonic and reconstitu- | 
ent properties of the well-known Mariani 
Wine, the most certain as well as the most palat- 
able method of inducing resistance to fatigue.” 
From * The London Sketch.” 


valuable for 








To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & 
CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent, 
free, book containing portraits with endorsements of 
Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops 
and other interesting matter. Mention this publication, 


Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann; London—83 Mortimer Street; Montreal—28-30 Hospital St. 


‘Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 











THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
_ Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
Similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—_O—-H—_M—_E—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 











EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 





COLLARS & CUFFS 
*" | BEST IN THE WORLD 











SARATOGA, 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, 


ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 














The greatest of American health and pleasure 
resorts are directly reached by the through parlor 
and sleeping cars of the New York Central. The 
service by this great line is elegant and luxurious in 
every particular, strictly maintaining the apt title 


bestowed upon it of ‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


For a book or folder descriptive of the above 
resorts, together with the time and rates of fare, 
send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 

ork, 








MONTEBELLO BRUT (880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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